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A GROUP OF NOBLE SAVAGES. 


Mr. Pavt Kans is a Canadian artist. He 
was born in the City of Toronto when it was 
no city, but the muddy and dirty village of 
Little York, with Indians living round about 
it, After studying his profession for some 
years in Europe, he resolved to exercise it upon 
his old friends the red men, and proposed to 
himself a wild journey with pencil and brush 
along the great chain of American lakes, by 
the Red River settlement and the valley of the 
Saskatchowan, across the Rocky Mountains 
and down the Columbia, to that region of the 
Pacific which is now destined to become our 
great Pacific empire. That journey he made 
sketching scenery and taking portraits as he 
went, and often gossipping with Indian chiefs 
while he was paintingthem. It was his whole 
purpose as a traveller to make perfect 
acquaintance with the Indians. He kept a 
journal of his pilgrimage in which he set 
down the most noticeable things he saw and 
heard. 

Some of the pictures, for which he brought 
sketches home, are now arranged in the 
library of the Canadian Parliament, and his 
diary, under the name of Wanderings of an 











has just been published in this country. The 


our future colony of the Pacific in Van- 
couver’s Island, and upon the opposite main- 
land, is very full and amusing. 

Mr. Kane began with a comparatively 
short tour of about sixteen hundred miles to 
the Falls of Saint Mary, between Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron, with a diversion 
into Lake Michigan, and then round by Lake 
Erie, home. Among the labyrinth of thirty 
thousand islands on the north shore of Lake 
Huron, there was a sketch made of an Indian 


American tribes. The wigwams, or lodges, 
have for their skeleton eight or ten poles tied 
together at the top and stuck in the ground 
at distances marking the required circle 
of the tent. Except at the top where the 
smoke passes out between the naked poles, the 
skeleton is wrapped round either with rash 
mats or with large pieces of birch-bark sewn 
together in long strips, root-fibres being used 
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as thread. The birch-bark is in constant use 
among the tribes of North America. It 
makes the house-wall, it makes the canoe, 
it makes the kettle. The canoe, so light that 
it can be carried by hand up dangerous 
rapids, except at the Pacific shore, is of birch- 
bark stretched over avery light frame of split 
cedar laths, The mohcocks, or kettles of 
birch-bark, hold water, and the game or 
fish that has to be cooked. Hot stones are 
dropped into the water, and in this way an 
Indian woman can boil fish as fast as English 
cooks could boil it with a kitchen range 
and tish-kettle. Birch-bark is also the Indian’s 
paper upon which he draws what he wants 
when he sends to a post for any articles, 
signing his order with his to-tem, or family 
sign, as a fox, or dog, or turtle. The 
Indian in his smoky lodge is very dirty. 
Whatever his tribe he carries vermin on 
his person, He does not carry out his filth 
or shift his tent-poles for exchange to cleaner 
ground, 

In the great Manetoulin Island, the chief 
island of the north shore of the Huron, 
Indians assemble once a year from the 
surrounding regions to receive the presents 
with which there is a vessel annually freighted 
by the provincial government. At this 
assembly of about two thousand Indians, 
Mr. Kane was present, and among the great 
men with whom he made acquaintance there 
was Shawwanossoway— one with his face 
towards the west ””"—a mighty medicine-man. 
Once he had been a mighty warrior, but he 
had stretched out his hand for the flower of 
the Ojibbeways, Awhmidway —“ there is 
music in her footsteps” —when the flower 
was already destined for the bosom of Mucke- 
tickenow—the Black Eagle. The young 
beauty’s parents, flattered by Shawwanos- 


soway’s attentions, sought to break her faith 
eicampment, corresponding, in its general | 
character, to the encampments of all North! 


to her betrothed. Her betrothed sought to 
propitiate them, and, confident of the maid’s 
truth, departed on a distant hunt. While he 
was away, Shawwanossoway pressed the suit 
urgently. In self-defence the girl told him her 
story, trusting in his generosity. He stole 
away, tracked out her lover in the woods, 
shot him down secretly, returned and pressed 
again his suit, If the Black Eagle dia not 
return within a given time, the maid, with 
music in her footsteps, was to be the bride of 
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him with his face turned towards the west. 
The bridal day came, and the wedding-eanoe 
was prepared for the month’s trip that mainly 
constitutes the wedding ceremony. The bride 
was sought but she was gone, and the canoe 
was gone. She had escaped in it down the 
river. Her bridegroom and her ee 
pursued her ou the bank, and overtook and 

swam out to her, but she paddled on with 
all her might, Night came and a storm. 
The men camped on the shore. The girl was 
wrecked and eaten by the wolves. Shaw- 
wanossoway found, next morning, her 
mangled body, and, repenting of his passion, 
forswore war. He became a medicine-man, 
learned on the past, the present, and the 
future. 

The Indian dogs are usually in a half- 
famished state. ‘Their chance of getting any- 
thing to eat is seldom so good as their chance 
of being eaten. Therefore they force the 
bags of visitors and eat up their provisions 
when they can; they eat the thongs of hide 
by which horses may happen to be tied; and, 
says Mr. Kane, “while I was one evening 
finishing a sketch, sitting on the ground 
alone in my tent, with my candle stuck in 
the earth at my side, one of these audacious 
brutes unceremoniously dashed in through 
the entrance, seized the burning candle in| 
his jaws and bolted off with it, leaving me 
in total darkness.” This happened among | 
the Ojibbeways and Ottewas, of whom one 
chief was sketched as he appes ared in mourn- | 
ing for a wife who had been dead three| 
months, ‘The mourning worn consisted of a| 
coat of black paint on his face, and he 
apologised for not sitting in full costume, as | 
a part of the paint had worn off. 

The great journey across country was com- 
menced in May of the year eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, when Mr. Kane left Toronto | 
in company with Sir George Simpson, who 
had ordered him a passage with the spring | 
brigade of canoes. The brigade was to be| 
overtaken at the Falls of St. Mary, but the 
artist, at nine A,M., was accidentally left 
ashore at the last place touched at by the 
steamer befere reaching the Falls. He 
would Jose his chance of travelling with the | 
canoes if he could not, in a small skiff 
manned with three boys, traverse in a stiff} 
gale forty-five miles of lake and forty-five | 
miles of the ascent of the river channel. | 
The latter part of the passage would have to 
be made in dark night, against the current, | 
and among islands and shallows, 80 as to 
reach the Falls by daylight the next morning. | 
The feat was accomplished and the brigade 
joined. 

A few days after having passed the Lake 
of the Thousand Islands, the travellers 
bought some dried sturgeon of a man and 
woman belonging to the Salteaux Indians, 
who are a branch of the Ojibbeways ; and 
they learnt afterwards that this man and 
woman were shunned by their tribe as Ween- 
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(Conducted by 
digoes, or persons who have eaten human 
flesh. Although no tribes of the North 
Americans are cannibal by choice, the 
urgency hunger sometimes compels one 
man to feed upon another ; and whoeyer has 
been reduced to this extremity is not so 
much punished as pitied for the misery he 
must have suffered, but is at the same time 
regarded with a ’ superstitious dread and 
horror as a Weendigo. It is believed that 
having once tasted man’s flesh, a craving for 
more 1s implanted in Weendigoe s—that ‘they 
acquire charmed lives, and can be killed only 
by a silver bullet ‘Chil lren are kept out 
of their way, and they are required to build 
their lodges at some distance from those of 
the community. It was said by the Salteaux 
that a father and daughter once living 
among them had killed and eaten six of 
their own family from absolute want. They 
then, said the story, camped near an old 
Indian woman, who was alone in her lodge, 
all her relations having gone out hunting, 
But the old woman seeing this father and 
daughter in a hut without the other mem- 
bers of their houschold, whom she knew, sus- 
pected the truth, and took thought for her 
own safety. It was the hungry winter time, 
with a severe frost. Therefore, she poured 
water at the entrance ‘to her lodge, which 
froze into a slippery sheet of ice, and instead 
of going to bed, sat up with an axe in her 
Near midnight she heard the crackling 
of steps outside in the snow, and looking 
through the crevices of her lodge saw the 
Weendigo girl in the moonlight, listening. 
The old woman then feigned sleep by a loud 
snoring, and the wretched girl rushed gladly 
yard, but, slipping on the ice, fell forward, 
and the axe of her intended victim was imme- 
diately buried in her brains. Then the old 
woman fled to escape the vengeance of the 
father, who was waiting for the signa! that 
should bid him to his feast. He crept pre- 
sently to the lodge and called his daughter ; 
getting no reply, he entered, found her dead, 
and fed on what he found. 

Round about the Lake of the 


Woods, 
which is half way between the Lakes Supe- 


rior and Winnipeg, and by the river-side for 
a hundred and fifty miles of their route, the 
travellers found the woods entirely stripped 
of foliage by myriads of green caterpillars, 
They had turned summer into winter, except 
eo although green leaves were gone, green 

aterpillars supplied some of their colour. 
The swarm was so great that encampment 
on shore was impossible. They rained into 
all food that was not eaten under open sky in 
canoe, 
At Fort Garry, in the Red River setile- 
ment, Mr. Kane found that the half-breeds 
had set out for their great buffalo hunts, 
which end in the conversion of much buffalo 
meat and fat into pemmican. The artist rode 
out to join one of the bands of hunts- 
men. An incident of savage life diversified 
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the sport. Twelve chiefs of the Sioux, water. In the small cart there was no more 


between whom and the half-breeds there had 
been strife, came into the hunting-camp to | 
treat for peace. While the pipe of peace 
was being smoked in the council lodge, some 
young men brought in the body of a half-| 
breed, newly sealped. His death was attri- 
buted to the Sioux, for whose chiefs it was 
then difficult to secure a safe passage out ot | 
the camp. Negotiations of peace were of 
course ended, Three days afterwards a band 
of Sioux was found, upon which revenge was 
taken. Eight were killed in the skirmish. | 

he half-breeds left the bodies of their| 
enemies to be dealt with by their companions 
the Salteaux, who set up a scalp dance, and 
inflicted on them frightful mutilation. One 
old woman, whose husband had been slain by 
the Sioux, especially distinguished herself ‘by | 
her zeal in digging out the eyes of the dead 
foemen. 

All giving grand chase, when in the midst | 
of an immense herd of buffalo, Mr. Kane 
thus tells how he was himself possessed with 
the enthusiasm at once of an artist and a| 
hunter. The throwing of the cap is in| 
accordance with the Red River hunter's 
custom of marking his own game by throw- 
ing some article of his dress upon it:—*]}| 
again joined in the pursuit ; and, coming up| 
with a large bull, 1 had the satisfaction of | 
bringing him down at the first fire. Excited 
by my great success, I threw down my cap, 
and, galloping on, soon put a bullet through 
another enormous animal. He did not, how- | 
ever, fall, but stopped and faced me, pawing 
the earth, bellowing, and glaring savagely at} 
me. The blood was streaming profusely from | 
his mouth, and I thought he would soon} 
drop. The positicn in which he stood was| 
80 fine that I could not resist the desire of| 
making a sketch. I accordingly dismounted, | 
and had just commenced when he suddenly | 
made-a dash at me. I had hardly time to 
spring on my horse and get away from him, 
leaving my gun and everything else behind. 
When he came up to where I had been 
standing, he turned over the articles I had 


|poor guide who, after he had been 





dropped, pawing fiercely as he tossed them 
about, and then retreated towards the herd. | 
Timmediately recovered my gun, and having 
re-loaded, again pursued him, and ‘soon 
planted another shot in him. This time he| 
remained on his legs long enough for me to 
make a sketch.” 

Having thus made notes in his own way upon 
buffalo-hunting, Mr. Kane desired to pursue 
his travels. His guide, though sick with 
measles, agreed to accompany him back to 
the settlement, doing no work, of course, and 
riding in the cart. On the way, however, 
the guide’s strength broke down when they 
were in the middle of Swampy Lake, four-; 
teen miles across. Here the traveller found 
only one small dry spot above water, large 
enough to sit upon, but not affording room 
for his legs, which had to remain in the 


| tobacco, 


room than the sick man required. Means 
for cooking there were none, and the dried 
meat had to be eaten raw. Traveller and 
guide were both fresh meat to the mosquitoes, 
who in the midst of the swamp were on their 
own ground, and took complete possession of 
their visitors. In this manner the night was 
spent, and at four o’clock next morning the 
artist in search of the picturesque had to set 
off through the swamp in search of the 
horses, catching them only after five hours’ 
pursuit through water that reached up to his 
middle, After leaving the swamp the guide 
felt so much better that he wished Mr. Kane 
to push forward on horseback, while he fol- 
lowed at leisure in the cart; but until he 
had been seen safely across Stinking River, 
which the horses had to swim, it was not 


|thought safe to comply with his request. 
| Then the artist, riding forward, took a wrong 


track, and was up to his horse’s neck in a black 
swamp abounding with reptiles. It was 
raining hard, and there was no sun, no com- 
pass, to guide the traveller. His only hope 
was to push steadily on through the mud in 
one direction, hoping thus to strike the 
Assiniboine River, After ten or ‘twelve 
miles of uncertain floundering, the Assini- 
boine was found, and two hours afterwards 
Mr. Kane was again in Fort Garry. The 
left, 
became rapidly worse, was found and brought 
into the fort by two men looking for stray 
horses. He died two days afterwards. 

This is no tempting picture of experience 
of tourists in the wilds of North America. 
The mere difficulties of the rock, the river, 
and the prairie are more than any man could 
conquer single-handed ; and danger from the 
Indian is by no means an inconsiderable part 
of the risk to be encountered. The Indian 
principle of revenge demands for a life taken, 
or a sacrilege committed by one white man 
who escapes punishment, the life of the next 
white man who can be met with. Among 
the friendliest tribes, therefore, it may happen 
that a tomahawk is clutched by some wild 
painted gentleman, who looks to the most 
innocent white visitor for deadly satisfaction. 
Whoever sleeps on board canoe in the Red 
River is disturbed in the night by unearthly 
groans. The groans are not of the earth, 
but of the water ; being a strange noise made 
of nights by the Red River sunfish, A strong 
leadwind detained the traveller upon the 
river ; but, while he occupied his time with 
portrait-painting in a Salteaux camp upon 
the river bank, a medicine-man offered to 
give three days of fair wind for a pound of 
The charge was considered too 
great for so small a supply of wind, and the 
bargain was closed amicably at ‘the price of 
a small plug for six days, the medicine-man 
offering a dinner of roast dog to seal the 
bargain. 

We follow the artist in his wandering up 
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the Saskatchowan—he is in company with 
the brigade of boats—and are at Carlton 
station. Mr. Rundell, a worthy missionary 
from Edmonton, three or four hundred miles 
farther up stream, was waiting to return 
with the boats. The missionary, probably 
unmarried, lived in the wilderness, with a 
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sleep the traveller who lies under their 
shelter with the rise and fall of their great 
living net-work. A boat, which nine men 
could not carry very easily, was blown out of 
the water to a distance of fifteen feet from 
the water side. Through such weather three 
men, who had landed for a walk on the south 


= cat for his companion ; and since if he|side of the river, and whom it had been 
eft her at home there was much danger |impossible to reach again by the boat, tra- 


of her being eaten in his absence, he had} velled for three days 


brought puss with him, and he had to take 
her back. Now Mr. Rundell agreed with 
the artist and another gentleman to ride to 
Edmonton on horseback, as being a shorter 
and a pleasanter way than journeying by 
boat. ‘The horses were fresh, the Indians 
collected round them were loud 
leave-takings, and Mr. Rundeill, being an 
especial favourite, was more especially sur- 
rounded. His horse plunged, and his cat, 
whom he had proposed to himself to carry in 
his riding-cloak, tied by four feet of string 
to the pummel of his saddle, was bewildered 
by the shaking, and sprang out, utterly 
astonishing the indians by the miraculous 
suddenness of her appearance. The string 
did not allow her to touch ground, puss hung 
therefore against the fore legs of the horse, 
which she attacked with all her claws, ‘The 
horse plunged violently, and at last threw 
the missionary over his head, while the 
cat’s life was saved by the breaking of her 
tether. The Indians screeched and yelled 
with delight, for they soon understood tlie 
nature of the accident; and pussey, having 
emphatically declared her incompetence to 
* ride on horseback, was left behind as a boat 
passenger. Edmonton was not reached until 
a few serious difficulties had been overcome. 
Mr. Rundell, left behind upon the road, was 
caught in a great hurricane, and almost 
involved in a devouring prairie fire. It was 
only by great exertion that he could succeed 
in putting the river between it and him. 
The Indians, when a prairie fire approaches, 
oppose fire to fire. They burn the grass 
immediately’ behind themselves, and run 
before its smoke. When the great tide of 
flame reaches the spot already in aslies, it is 
checked for want of fuel. The Indian has 
fire and water to contend with, and contends. 
An Jroquvis, belonging to the company with 
which the artist travelled, during intense 
frost fell into deep water. Five minutes 
after he had been extricated from the river 
his clothes were stiff with ice. He was 
usked whether he was not cold, and replied, 
My clothes are cold, but I am not. 

Of the hurricane that blew across the 


very late in the season, it is enough to say 
that the huge forest waved under it as if it 
were a field of corn. ‘The soil over the rock 
is thin, and the roots of the trees lic on the 
surface with their fibres closely interlaced. 
The great trees hold together by the roots, 


in their | 


| 
| 


Rocky Mountains, which the voyagers reached | birth on a firm strip of birch bark, and, by 


and three nights 
without food and shelter. One of them had 
not even taken his coat with him when he 
jumped on shore. They huddled together at 
night to escape being frozen to death, and 
arrived at Jasper’s House, which is at the 
point of ascent on the east side of the moun- 
tains, in a wretched plight. The winter 
journey over the mountains, made a month 
later than usual, had its perils, and involved 
some suffering from the intensest cold. The 
snow was only nine or ten feet deep. It had 
been in other years ten or fitteen feet high. 
Its old level was shown by the stumps of 
trees cut off for camp fires, at what had been 
the surfice of the ground, so many feet above 
the heads of Mr. Kane and his companions. 
In making a canp-fire over ten or a dozen 
feet of snow, it is necessary to get five or six 
logs of green timber eighteen or twenty feet 
in length, and to lay these down side by side 
to form a fireplace. The green timber does 
not burn through in a single night. The fire 
upon it melts the suow immediately beneath, 
and forms a deep hole, with a puddle at ‘the 
bottom, across which the green logs are long 
enough to stretch, so that the fire-place is 
maintained in its position by the snow on 
either side. One night, upon the mountains, 
Mr. Kane was awakened by a mighty shout- 
ing, and found that an Indian, who had gone 
to sleep with his feet too close to the camp- 
fire, had slid down into the hole beneath it, 
his bed having melted from uader him while 
he was asleep. 

Across the Rocky Mountains and down 
the Columbia was the way to Fort Van- 
couver; and from Fort Vancouver there 
were expeditions made in search of subjects 
for the pencil, including journeys over a part 
of the soil of British Columbia, now being 
occupied by the gold-diggers, and a residence 
of two months at Victoria, in Vancouver's 
Island, the port that is now expected to 
become the great British metropolis on the 
Pacific. 

Of the Indians who now inhabit these 
parts of the world, Mr. Kane gives very full 
and curious accounts. Many of them are 
Flathead tribes, ‘Their infants are placed at 


gradual pressure with a pad under another 
piece of bark, the brainpan is flattened across 
the forehead and pressed up to a point at 
the crown of the head. ‘The pressure, mait- 
tained for about a twelvemonth, does not 
seem to hurt the child, which cries whenever 


rielding together to the wind, and recking to! the cords are loosened, but is quiet when 
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they are made fast, probably half stupefied 
by the pressure. The intellect of the Flat- 
head Indians is not below that of their 
round-headed neighbours, They are in fact 
strong enough to hold neighbouring tribes in 
subjection, to make slaves from among them, 
and to regard the flat head as a mark of 
aristocracy which they concede to none born, 
even by one parent only, of inferior race, 
The white men suffer in their estimation 
because they are round heads, for they asso- 
ciate closely the ideas of a round head and a 
slave. They make slaves, treat them cruelly, 
and exercise over them full powers of lite 
and death. 

Flathead Indians live on the banks of the 
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fish, by help of hot stones thrown into the 
water. They dig for food the bulbous roots 
of camas and wappatoo, which are somewhat 
like potatoes to the taste, and which grow 
in such profusion that the neighbourhood of 
Fort Vancouver, in the spring, becomes one 
sheet of bright ultramarine blue by reason of 
the camas blossoms, The great delicacy of 
the Chinooks could not be mentioned if it 
were not too characteristic of the degradation 
of their taste to be left out of sight. It con- 
sists of acorns which have been deposited for 
five months at the bottom of a common 
urinal, 

In sketching the portraits of the Indians, 
who regarded Mr. Kane as a great medicine- 





Columbia River, from its mouth for about| man, and greatly misdoubted the result to 
one hundred and fifty miles along its course.| themselves of suffering a double of their 
They extend fur thirty or forty miles up the| features to fall into the magician’s power, 
mouth of Walhameitte River, and are in the| the artist often found it best to enter a hut, 





country between that river and Fort Astoria, 
now called Fort George. They extend along 
the Cowlity River, and are between that 
river and Paget’sSound. They occupy about 
two-thirds of Vancouver's Island, aa are to 
be found also along the coasts of Paget’s 
Sound and the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 
There are several tribes of them differing 
more or less in language and in customs. 
Among them, as among all Indians, con- 
sumption is a disease as common as in Eng- 
Jand. Even the lungs of the savage cannot 
bear unwholesome exposure to vicissitudes of 
weather, and a Flathead Indian thinks as 
little as an English lady of fashion about 
the use of dress as a protection to the body. 
About Fort Vancouver the Flathead tribe is 
that of the Chinooks, whose language Mr. 
Kane describes as a “horrible harsh splut- 
tering sound which proceeds from their 
throats, apparently unguided either by the 
tongue or lip. None but those born among 
them can acquire their speech, but they have 
were up a half-intelligible patois from the 
inglish and French traders, carefully saluting 
any European with the exclamation, Clak- 
hoh-ah-yah, originating from their having 
heard, iu the early days of the fur trade, a 
Mr. Clark frequently saluted by his friends 
with ‘Clark, how are you?’ It is a remark- 
able fact that there are no oaths in the 
Indian language, and when the Indian learns 
to swear, he uses European phrases picked 
up from his teacher. Also these languages 
are destitute of words conveying the idea of 
gratitude or thanks.” 

All Indians, we have said, are dirty. The 
Chinooks are proud of carrying preserves of 
vermin in their hands, from which their 
friends can pick and eat. One of these 


begin sketching without saying a word, 
| finish, and walkaway. If the sitter objected 
| he rose, also without speaking, and walked 
|away. Sometimes persuasion was effectual, 
|sometimes chiefs very willing to be painted 
|gossipped freely as they sat, told of the 
| enemies they had slain; one told how he had 
| killed his mother, at her own request, when 
| she was weary of life, and distressed by. the 
| toil of a long journey. <A girl of whom a 
sketch had been taken on the way out was 
| found, on the way home, to have died very 
| shortly afterwards. The death was ascribed 
'to the white medicine-man who took her 
| picture, and Mr. Kane had to make an escape 
| by night to the next fort, or put his life into 
the utmost peril, 

Close neighbours to Victoria on Van- 
couver’s Island are the Clablum Indians, a 
Flathead tribe who have a village on the 
opposite side of the harbour. They have a 
peculiar breed of small dogs with long hair, 
The dogs are bred for the sake of this hair 
which is shorn, beaten with goosedown an 
white earth, twisted by rubbing into threads, 
and woven upon a rude handloom into 
blankets. The artist sketched Cheaclach, 
the chief, of whose inauguration he had this 
account, When Cheaclach’s father was too 
(old to govern, the son was dismissed for 
thirty days—fasting and dreaming in the 
|mountains. At the end of the thirty days a 
feast was made by the villagers, into the 
'midst of which the new chief rushed from 
his fasting, wild with spiritual exultation, 
| He seized a small dog and began devouring 
it alive, that being the customary first act of 
the coronation ceremony. ‘The tribe then 
‘eollected about him, singing and dancing in 
|the wildest manner, and while they danced 





Indians being asked why he ate such things, | he rushed at those whom he loved best, and 
replied that they bit him, and he had his| bit their bare shoulders and arms, To be 
revenge by biting them in turn, The! thus bitten was regarded asa high mark of 
Chinooks have no furs, but abundant fish, | distinction, especially by those trom whom 
on which they live with little demand on/| there was a piece of the flesh bitten out and 
tueir industry. ‘They weave closely of roots | swallowed, x 

or grass the baskets in which they boil their' These Indians, among other superstitions, 
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believe, that if they can bury @ hair from | living and forgotten when dead, there is no 
their enemy’s head together with a living| indictment in the High Court of Plagiarism 
frog, whatever torment the frog suffers will| against the appropriator who lets. off hig 
be shared by the head that grew the hair.! mental firework without saying that he pur- 
They believe also that they are in the power chased it, but yet was not the maker. When 
of any enemy who finds their spittle, and if, amanin England is witty, we suppose the wit 
they spit on the ground, most carefully! is his own ; but when a Spaniard is witty in 
obliterate the marks, but commonly spit on| rolling diligence or in striving steam-boat, 
their own clothes for safety’s sake. you may be almost sure it is the proverb of 
Here is enough told perhaps to give a fair some contemporary of Cervantes, dead this 
impression of the state of native civilisation) two hundred years, that tickles your dia- 
upon ground that is to yield to the white; phragm, and which you swallow with a 
man’s wealth and power. We part, therefore, | smile like a French sweetmeat. It acts asa 
from our clever guide, though we have not| sort of mental snuff, pleasantly irritates, and 
yet gone through a tithe of all the odd things | leaves you refreshed. A man must be very 
that he has to show to those whom his book | mentally dyspeptic, indeed, who cannot digest 
makes willing companions of his journey. | a proverb without inconvenience or struggle, 
- — | If a Spaniard sees. you smiling at a Spanish 
SPANISH PROVERBS. | street group rather overdoing the bowing, as 
enor | Spaniards sometimes will, he will say ina 
Tue Spanish proverbs, the floating litera-| rhyme, “ A civil tongue is not expensive, and 
ture of Spain, handed down by verbal tradi-| it is very profitable.” As the old Italians of 
tion, smell of garlic, and orange-peel, and | Macchiavelli’s time used to say ; “It is a good 
are as profoundiy national as the Hnuglish | outlay to spoil a hat with often taking it off” 
nautical song or the Welsh triad. You feel at once that you have heard a 
They are shot at you, ov stabbed into shrewd proverb intended to explain to 
you, or pelted at you, at every tavern door worldly people the courtesy of a proud race. 
and at every table d’héte, They are the) Im Ireland, as in Spain, you are often 
grace for the sour gaspacho and the un- astonished by wit that appears extempora- 
savoury salt cod-fish (bacalao), They are neous, but is really old as Brian Boru— 
the Spaniard’s shield and stiletto. They are merely, in fact, an old quotation newly 
the wisdom of the age before books, and as, applied, and picked up as a man might pick 
Spain changes no more than China, they are a tossil off the road to fling at his pig. ‘The 
the wisdom of the present. day. ‘They are to’ first time I met a proverb-monger was ima 
the cigarette smoker and melon eater what) Seville steamboat, as I sat watching the pas- 
quotations are to the club man, and to the de-| sengers doing homage to the bull-necked, 
bater in parliament whom country gentlemen! pig-eyed Commandante, who sat in a state 
always cheer when he quotes Horace—think- arm-chair under the striped quarter-deck 
ing it Greek, to show they understand him.| awnings, The Commandante was silent, ina 
To many who do not think at all they supply sort of brutal pasha luxury, beating on the 
the place of books altogether, and are the| deck with his heavy bambco cane, watching 
traditional Corpus J uris of traditional wisdom | with his stiff-necked bulletty-head two charm- 
bequeathed them by their ancestors; who did ing sisters, who sat coquetting aud winning 
think. It might be a question, indeed, worth, hearts not many feet off. Kvery wave of 
the theorist-spinner’s while to trace the effect | their shining black fans fanned some lover's 
of these floating proverbs on a race: to which | flame—every quick furl of them let in the 
they serve as creeds, statutes, and guides of|sunshine of their eyes, like pulling up 
life; of which they express the mode of| blinds, on some happy one of their retinue. 
thought ; and, at thesame time, influence and | Those little black hooks of side curls had 
direct it—moulding and being moulded. In| hooked many a heart, I was sure; and I 
these proverbs we find every phase of the| myself began to feel I had such a thing about 
Spanish mind exemplitied—its “ pundonor,”| me. I heard a quiet, chuckling, good-natured 
its punctiliousness, its intolerable and mean| laugh behind me, and saw sitting on the low 
pride, its burning fever for revenge, its hard- | gunwale of the vessel, a real Majo—a pure 
ness that we call cruelty, its love of ease and| Andalusian buck of the first water: laced 
pleasure, its unprogressiveness, and its ardent | jacket,round turban cap, leather greaves, jave- 
religious instinct which degenerates to super-| lin-stick, cigarette and all. He was resting 
stition, For all those pleasant national vices | his arm on a pink hat-box, and watching the 
that brought their own special scourges, these | two beautiful sisters with the almond eyes. 
roverbs have warning or encouragement.| “Jeweller’s daughters, for they have dia- 
their kindlier feelings, too, do not pass) mond eyes,” he said, in a quick, merry voice, 
uninstanced. Proverbs with wise men are|at the same time handing me his open 
the small change of wit; but with the) cigar-case, the Spaniard’s mode of entering 
Spaniard they are too often his whole mental into conversation aud introducing himself. 
capital. By an apt quotation agood memory He saw I was amused by his proverb, and 
can always appear a genius in Spain, and) that Il was a foreigner. What a curious feel- 
proverb writers being all anonymous when. ing it is, being a foreigner! Spanker used to 
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say an Englishman never could be a foreigner | 
—they were foreigners. I do not know how) 
he proved it. 

I bowed, and said I seldom smoked, though 
I liked to be near the man who did. 

“He who smokes, Sefior,” said the Majo, | 
“makes his own cloud, and need not care 
how the sky is. I love my cigarette in its| 
white shirt, though I burn it; one can’t| 
have the ehurch censer, you know, always | 
under one’s nose. Isn’t this breath of wind, 
Seftor, pleasant? and I’m like Pedro, who was | 
never afraid of draughts in the open air. 
Now, a draught is like a bull—you should 
never get in its way. But long tongues want 
the scissors. How he’s talking! Did not Sefior | 
ask, if we Spaniards wore our cloaks only in 
summer ?” 


SPANISH PROVERBS. 





I said, “Yes. I thought there was a 
Spanish proverb, ‘ When there is sun, to pre- 
vent. a cold, and when there is cold, in case 
there should be sun.’” 

“That,” said the Majo, as I afterwards 
found, laughing at me, “is one of John di 
Coco’s sayings; and your telling me one of my 
own proverbs, reminds me of the Gallician 
water-carriers in Lisbon, who say, ‘ We are 
God’s people. It is their water, and we sell 
it them,’ We have many sayings about the 
cloak, that in the north they never go with- 
out. ‘A cloak covers everything ;’ ‘There 
is many a good drinker under a ragged 
cloak ;’ and ‘Take care of your cloak in 
Andalusia,’ ”’ 

. Why, you 
sayings, 

“Well,” hesaid, “‘he who stirs honey must 
have some stick to him? and I have not been 
all my life ‘like the tailor of Campillo, who 
worked for nothing and found thread,’ though | 
T am, yow will say, so talkative that you will 
compare me to the ‘piper of Bujulance, who 
wants a maravedi to begin and two to} 
finish.’ ” 

I soon lost sight of my friend, and amused 
myself by watching the shifting of the tents 
and the breaking up of the encampment, as 
the tacks and twists of the river compelled 
all the sitters on camp-stools, even the beau- 
tiful sisters and the Sultanic Commandante, 
to frequently change seats, to avoid the influx 
of sunshine that swept in on us with intoler- 
able violence and with a golden severity of 
heat. At this moment, just.as | was pleasantly 
contemplating the pretty flurry of the ladies, 
and the elaborate anxiety of their lovers and 
retinue of attendant slaves, the clatter and 
bang of a frying-pan gong informed us that | 
dinner was ready below. 

I took a look, as if I was going down never 
to come up again, at the low brown banks of 
the dirty yellow river, at the wading oxen 
and the herdsmen on horseback, I found the 
soup begun. In fact, in full cry upon it, who 
should be opposite me but my old friend the 
proverb-monger, who was serenely happy, 
and making great play with the tabular joints 
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of an ox’s tail, I asked him, when he had 
completed his anatomical studies and laid 
down his spoon with a sigh, if his country- 
men had many proverbs about eating ? 

“ Millions—millions !” he said, looking 
round to catch the eye of some friends, 
“Here are a pottle or two for you to break 
your fast, Sefior Englishman, upon. ‘No 
olla without bacon, no wedding without 
a tambourine ;’ ‘A partridge frightened is 
half cooked ;’ “Do not drink from the brook, 
do not eat more than one olive;’ ‘A fowl 
one year old and a goose quite young ;’ 
‘Fresh pork and new wine send a Christian 
to the churehyard.’ Now, that is a proverb 
won’t offend the Jews, and eating takes off 
the headache.” 

But I must drop my friend, or I shall 
never be able to examine the whole treasury 
of Spanish proverbs, and point out their 
nationality. I particularly like those which 
are intensely Spanish, and refer to our gene- 
ral passions by means of Spanish imagery : 
as, for instance, “I would not trust him with 
a sack of scorpions”—a bitter way of express- 
ing your opinion of one of those low seoun- 
drels who never tumble into a good action. 
“As sick as a Jew on Saturday ”"—is' a 
curious allusion to the old days of persecu- 
tion, when a Jew had to pretend fllness on 
Saturday to prevent being compelled to 
transact business on his Sabbath. There is also 
a proverb which calls the Gallician beggarly 
and the Castilian covetous—because the 
Gallicians are poor, and the Castilians proud. 
Now this is partly true, because Guallicia is: by 
nature a poor country, and its inhabitants 
wander to Portugal to become the helots of 
Lisbon : and it is true of Castile, becapse the 
Castilians are proud of their ancient families, 
But then there are other proverbs; which, 
perhaps once true, are now only fit to use as 
missiles ; as, for instance, the sayings that 
advise you to beware of a dog, a black, and 
a Gallician,—the Gallician being the very type 
of quiet drudging fidelity. Some of these 
virulent and false proverbs are however still 
true as provincial expressions of national 
dislike, as that one, “Cross yourself once for 
an Andalusian, and three times for a 
Genoese”—which merely shows you, not 
that the Andalusians are rogues, and the 
Genoese worse, but that a proud jealous 
Castilian is venting his spite. “Beware 
black hair and a fair beard,” is a similar 
instance of national dislike to a rarity in 
the race, 

Some Spanish proverbs remind you as 
much of the country as the smell of garlic 
would, or the sight of a split pomegranate in 
a fruit shop-window. Some of these, too, 
are not merely founded on ingenious analo- 
gies, half poetry, half wisdom, finely welded, 
but are records of curious facts, as, “ What 
the ripe mulberry stains, the green one 
cleans ;” and, “The paring of an apple is 
better than the kernel of am acorm;” and, 
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“He is not worth his ears full of water,”— 


which last, one might see, is the proverb of a 
thirsty country. 

When we say, “Such a man is like Paul 
Pry,” the Spaniards say, “He is like the soul 
of Garibary.” When we say, “That will be 
when pigs fly,” they say,“ When oxen fly.” 
When we say, “ That is to expect to catch fish 
ready roasted,” they say, “'That is to expect 
the wolf to leave meat at your door.” When 
we say, “Such a one is on the ground,” they 
say, “At the horse’s feet.” When we say, 
“t is not for asses to lick honey,” they say, 
“Pine-apple kernels are not for monkeys,” | 
When we say, a naked person is dressed in| 
“ Adam’s livery,” they say, he is “as the 
devil appeared to Saint Benedict.” All 
stories we tell of Yorkshiremen, Spaniards 
tell of Biscayans or Andalusians. ‘The con-| 
tempt we heap on Frenchmen in old stories, | 
they pile on the Portuguese. A large class of | 
Spanish proverbs consists of sayings of some 
fabulous personage like our Robin Hood or} 
Friar Tuck. Such is Pedro Grullo, who 
when his hand was closed called it his fist ; 
Martha, who sang when she had had her 
dinner ; Zonta, whose dogs, when they had 
nothing else to bite, bit each other ; and 
daughter Gomez, who looked well and ate 
well, 

There is, indeed, no end to the wit and salt | 
of Spanish proverbs, by which a clever man | 
with a pd memory might find something 
clever to say for a whole year’s conversation, 
and yet not take the trouble to invent or 
coin one new observation of his own. A| 
Spaniard’s conversation without a proverb in 
it, would be indeed like a sermon without a 
quotation from Saint Augustin, or an olla} 
without bacon. 

As marginal references to Spanish history, 
as running comments on Spanish social 
manners, these proverbs are invaluable ; for 
here you have a nation who still have pro- 
verbs without having books, and who still 
sing and recite ballads, such as we now collect 
in England as antiquarianisms. It would 
not be difficult to get some hard hits at the 
national church of Spain from the proverbs, 
which show that if there was never a 
Reformation in Spain, at least there were 
lampooners and bitter-tongued would-be 
reformers. They say, “The  sacristan’s 
money comes singing and goes singing ;” 
“That the devil gets up to the belfry by the 
vicar’s skirts ;” “ That the friar says No, and 
holds out his cowl.” “We pray by saints, 
but not by all of them,” is another saying of 
some unknown Spanish Wickliffe. 

Now, whether proverbs are verses of old | 
books broken loose, or lines of old romances 
escaped from their cages, or wise men’s 
sayings passed from mouth to mouth, and so 
handed down—certain it is that many pro- 
verbs allude to local stories, in themselves 
very amusing, but not intelligible unless you 
know the story. 
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Of these my Moro, on board the steamer, 
toid me many: whenever, indeed, I stopped 
him at a saying I did not understand: for 
instance, when we say such a thing is “ every- 
body’s secret,” they say it is “the secret of 
Anchuelos.” This refers to a story of a 
shepherd and shepherdess who kept their 
flocks almost as wise as themselves on two 
hills on either side of the town of Anchu- 
elos. All their “dart-and-heart ” raptures 
were bandied from hill to hill, and they 
always concluded, by mutual entreaties, to 
keep what all the towns-people below could 
hear—a profound secret. “The help of 
Escalona” is another proverb with a story, 
Escalona is a town eight leagues from Toledo, 
and is built upon a steep hill, at the foot 
of which runs the river Alberche. It was 
once burnt down from the difficulty of bring- 
ing up the water, and, as in Spain, all evils 
curable only by forethought and energy are 
incurable, the same difficulty is still un- 
remedied, and the town, named after the 
Eastern Ascalon, is still in danger. 

Another well-known Spanish story turns 
onthe proverb, “God save you, Peter!” “There 
is no need ; the ass is strong.” It arose from 
a kind man seeing a countryman run away 
with by his mule. And seeing it he cried, 
looking after him, “God save you!” But 
Sancho looking back as he jolted on, cried 
simply, “There is no fear; the mule is 
strong.” Ambrose, whose carbine was “ worth 
threepenceless than nothing,” is as well known 
in proverbial history as the Pedro and Guz- 
man, who are always doing foolish things, 
just like Juan de Urdemala, who would 
“have the whole mountain or nothing.”’ 

Of the numerous stories of the simple Bis- 
cayner who outwits everybody, like the Irish- 
man in old jest-books, the best is one of a 
Bilboa man who is dining off fish with two 
mocking Castilians. When the fish is put on 
the table, one of the Castilians says he 
does not like the part near the head, and the 
other declares he cannot touch the part near 
the tail, meaning to divide the middle between 
them. Upon this the Biscayner cuts the 
fish in three pieces, gives the head to the 
tail hater, the tail to the head hater, and 
puts the middle on his own plate, saying, 
with a grin; “The silly Biscayner takes the 
middle.” 

There is no occasion when a Spaniard will 
not use a proverb; he is full of them, and 
when a cigar is not in his mouth, out comes a 
proverb. When you see a band of gossips 
balancing on ricketty chairs at the barber’s 
door ; the little shining brass basin dangling 
and glittering over head ; there the air is full 
of proverb as the summer air of flies, When 
muleteers, whips in hand, meet at a road- 
side wine-shop, there proverbs flatter about 
thick as bees round a hawthorn bush in 
flower. Where round the green billiard-table 
the brown burgesses of Spanish cities meet by 
lamplight, there are proverbs swarming thick 
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as the motes in sunshine. A Spaniard must Post-Office, by means of its ordinary ma- 


have his proverbs just as a Dutchman his 
Hollands, 


THE PARCELS-POST. 
Turoveu the machinery of the ten thou- 

sand five hundred post-offices of the United 

Kingdom, and at a cost little more than 


nominal, the inhabitants of our towns and 
rural districts have constant opportunities of 


mutual intercourse in matters of friendship | 


and of business. Intimate and beneficial 


relationships are thus maintained between | 
individuals and communities geographically | 
By pro-| 


far separated from each other. 
gressive improvements in this machinery all 
classes are constantly becoming more and 
more cemented together by a consciousness 
of common interests, and by a greater diffusion 
of commercial advantages, educational en- 
lightenment, and social amenities of the 
highest order, The boon is equally open to 
all—to the peer aud the poor man, the city 
denizen and the remote rustic. For one 
penny, a letter, newspaper, or small book 
passes quickly and safely from the hand of 
the sender to the receiver, though before it 


reach its destination it may have to travel} 


hundreds of miles, and by various convey- 
ances. For one penny, or still more frequently 


for several pence, the post is constantly | 


maintaining an extensive interchange of 
miscellaneous commodities, as well as of 
correspondence, literature, and news. A 
desired ribbon, a pair of slippers, a trinket, 
or any small object of apparel, curiosity, or 
luxury may be sent by post to the remotest 


farm-house as to the town mansion of the | 
There is no reason why facilities | 


affluent. 
for this description of postal intercourse 
should not be immensely extended. 

It was recently stated by Captain Huish, 
(till lately the manager of the London 
and North-Western Railway), in evidence 
before a committee of the House of Commons, 


that upon the occasion of his holding a bazaar | 


in his — near London, for a popular 


Irish object, he received by post nearly two | 


thousand pounds’ worth of worked slippers, 


and other articles such as ladies are in the| 


habit of sending to fancy fairs for charitable 

urposes. “ A very large amount of the work,” 

ésaid, “which came from Ireland through the 
post was composed of that beautiful work for 
which the Irish schools are so celebrated. 
By means of the bazaar, it was brought to 
the acquaintance of a number of ladies in 
London, and the result has been that since 
that time, Mrs. Huish has established a 
complete system of trade with these schools, 
and every day she gets over by post lace and 
all sorts of things.” 

No system of railways, village-carriers, 
stage-coaches, and delivery-carts could enable 
a beneficent traffic of this description to be 
carried on with remote hamlets ; and yet the 


| all parties. 
| intelligent persons that the present arbitrary 
| limitation of the parcels traflic of the Post- 





chinery, accomplishes it with ease and profit to 
Such facts have convinced many 


Office is unnecessary and impolitic. They 
urge that a small parcels-post ought to be 
forthwith organised for the transmission (at 
very moderate rates) of every description of 
commodity, not specially objectionable from 
its bulk or dangerous properties. 

The book-post has proved an immense boon 
to publishers, authors, and particularly to 
readers. The smail-parcels post, in the 
extended form explained and advocated by 
Mr. Graham and others, would be eminently 
beneficial to numerous classes of buyers and 
sellers, and would prove an estimable social 
luxury to distant friends desirous of sending 
presents to each other on birthday, wedding, 
or other occasions. Such an extension of the 
Post-Office service would afford vast and 
undeniable advantages. Some difficulties are 
said to be in the way of the proposal being 
realised, They are not in themselves very 
formidable ; but as considerable stress has 
been laid upon them in some quarters, they 
require to be candidly examined. 

The opponents of the proposed small-par- 
cels post system maintain, that the enormous 


|inerease of business which it would throw 


upon the Post-Office would so clog its 
machinery, as to disturb the accuracy and 
celerity of its action: and they also allege 
that it would be unjust to railway companies, 
coach proprietors, steam-boat owners, country 


| carriers, and errand-boys, to estublish, as a 


government institution, a carrying service, 
with which private parties could not compete, 
and by which, therefore, they would be 
deprived of much of their trade. Neither of 
these objections have in reality any force. 
The successful launch of the new system 
would doubtless require high administrative 
sagacity, combined with a determination to 
go on to a successful issue in spite of any 
temporary risks of shipwreck which might 
arise, There is nothing discouraging in this 
admission, Mistakes are sometimes com- 
mitted in the Post-Office, as in other public 
departments. Still, we must allow that for a 
long time past neither rash chance nor routine 
have had much sway over its administration. 
It has, on the contrary, long been the rule in 
that department to use every effort to dis- 
cover the best means of How to do it; and 
this, too, at a time when other state depart- 
ments have been not unfairly charged with 
wasting their time and energies in mastering 
the opposite art. When we recall to min 
the complete success with which the old 
system has been revolutionised by the intro- 
duction of postage-stamps, money-orders, the 
division of London into districts, and the 
book-post, we cannot doubt that the pro- 
posal for a parcels-post only requires to be 
sanctioned to secure its triumph over every 
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obstacle, imaginary or real, There is no 
financial difficulty in the way; for the 
increased allowance to railways, as well as 
the additional carts, horses, and servants 


required, w ould only involve an outlay corre- augment the revenue, 


sponding to new income derived from an 
enlarged sphere of operations. 


The great railway companies are opposed to | years ago, and its extension throughout the 
a parcels-post, upon the pleathat itwould seri-| country was then suggested. 
Carriers, great | hundred and forty-eight, De Foe, speaking of 


ously reduce their revenues. 


an’! small, and of every class, are likewise said |the London district post, says : 
This is not remarkable. | tied up to a single piece of paper as in the 
The reply to their statements is simply this :| General Post-Office ; but any packet under a 


to disapprove of it. 


that in political economy it is an universally 
accepted maxim, that the public weal must 
be held paramount to private advantage. 
The inajority of social improvements have a 
tendency, more or less direct, to interfere 


with some existing industrial occupations, | 
one 


This fact cannot, however, be for 
moment recognised as a testimony against 
those who press on in the march of national 
progress. ‘I'he only rational course for persons 


who feel their once remunerative businesses | 
sinking under the pressure of advancing | 
civilisation, is to search for gain in other| 
road- | 


fields of honest enterprise. The 
side innkeepers, and the stage-coach pro- 
prietors, had an immense capital destroyed 
by the introduction of the railway system. 
For the 
destroyed the old travelling régime, and 
granted large privileges to railway com- 
panies. It did not, however, give them in 
perpetuity a charter authorising them to hold 


for their own exclusive profit a monopoly of | 


the principal means of transit and conveyance 
throughout the three kingdoms. Even, 
therefore, if the railways were likely to suffer 
somewhat by the parcels-post, it would be no 
legitimate argument against the adoption of 
that great sociul boon. But it does not 


appear that railway dividends would be| 


placed in jeopardy. 
House of Commons appointed to investigate 
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sake of the public, parliament 


The Committee of the| 
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or of offensive and dangerous material. A 
parcels-post, based upon this principle, would 
not only be beneficial to trade and to social 


greatly 


intercourse, but would likewise 


} 


Something of the kind seems to have 
existed within the metropolis a hundred 


In seventeen 


“ You are not 


| pound weight goes at the same price.” Fifty 





|years earlier we read of band-boxes and 
| heavy parcels being satisfactorily distributed 
| by the penny-post messengers of the metro- 
| polis, 


AN OLD STORY. 


| 

| TE city holds high festival to-day ; 

| The people, senate, emperor, all are met ; 

The circus burns with gem and gold array, 

Above, close-rank’d, the surging crowd is set; 
Below are gather’d, arm’d with spear and net, 

They that for Rome’s delight to death are come ; 
Afar strange sounds, heard indistinctly yet, 

But heard too well, strike Hope the flatterer dumb, 

The lion’s hungry voice blends with th’ inhuman 

hum. 


But now the strife of man with man is o'er. 

|Take hence the dead ; the unenvied conqueror 
crown ; 

For slave with fellow slave shall fight no more, 

Nor peer with peer dispute a vile renown, 

But man with beast. Down with the barriers, 
down ! 





And let the kingly savage come this way ! 
Like some dark chief, with terror-striking frown 
He comes, he comes, impatient of delay, — 


The dreadful lion comes, and darkens ali the day. 


| Pale, but determined, scarce three steps aside, 
Stands the proud victim, passionless as trance, 
Yet inly weeps, for all his Stoic pride, 





this subject, visited one night the General} As memory throws far back her longing glance, 
Post-Office in Saint Martin’s-le-Grand, that} And where the fleet young steps once led the dance, 
they might judge for themselves as to the | Again he sports a child amid the reeds, 
character of the small packets of miscel-| Or plucks wild fruit by his loved lake’s expanse, 
laneous character which are now transmitted | Or listens while across the blowing meads, 
by post. They report, “that a large propor- voice comes down the wind which chants his 
tion were of a sort which would not be sent father's deeds. 
but for the facilities afforded by the Post | He knows that voice, which calls as mothers call, 
Office in their distribution.’ | From some lost world to grief-bewilder’d men, 
We have in the Post-Office an admirable 
machinery for conveying letters, newspapers, 
and books, at a very small cost, to suburban 
retirements, country seats, farm-houses, and 
remote hamlets, as well as to the metro- 
politan palaces of the wealthy. A further 
utilisation and extension of this machinery is 
demanded. It is very reasonably required 1,, lordly ‘beast in baffled wonder stands, 
that the rate of four pence per 1b. NOW) Like to a man that seeks some haunting thought, 
applicable only to printed matter, or manu-| gome deed that, writ on Time’s unresting ‘sands, 
Script put up in covers left open at the ends, | Life’s winds have rased, scarce knowing what is 
be extended to any description of commodity sought : 
not specially objectionable from undue size! So by the sylvan king hath memory wrought ; 


But hark! a roar, that might whole woods appal, 
Bursts from the infuriate lord of glade and glen, 
And, lo! Androclus wakes to life agen : 

Resolved he turns, for it were gain to die, 

And nobly heedless how, or where, or when, 

Looks calmly down with sad victorious eye : 

The man and lion gaze while Rome sits breathless by. 
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And, with a lion’s courtesy and grace, 
As one in forest knighthood fairly taught, 
With lowly lofty mien, and gentle pace, 


He moves, and as he moves recalls a well-loved face. 


With the old feeling the old thought eomes back, 
And the glad lion hails his friend once more : 
Love sheathes his talons opening for attack, 

Till he that late had slain would now adore. 


He knows those hands, and licks them o’er and o’er; 


That kind low voice, those gracious eyes he knows ; 
And feeding on the pleasant thoughts of yore, 

He fawns, as once in that old Forest close, 

Such kindness to the man the grateful lion shows. 


Nor less Androclus hails his sylvan friend, 

But with true love his old acquaintance greets: 
Strange scenes revive, long wavering branches bend 
O’er a dim cave in the wild wood’s retreats, 

Where all the forest emperors have their seats, 
Where erst one kind good lion gave him rest, 
Protected, fed him, brought him dainty meats, 

Old times revive; caressing and caress’d, 

The lion and the man their mutual joy attest. 


But, hark ! a voice like ocean murmurs round ; 
The universal shout of Rome is there, 

And all that mighty and tumultuous sound 
Flies eddying back upon the ringing air. 

Some bless the gods that work this marvel fair, 
Some praise the lion. But the people cries, 


‘Grace, grace for man and beast! Spare, Emperor, 


spare !” 
“Grace, grace for both !” 
“Wo, lictor! call the slave : 
dies |” 


nor 


In that imperial presence bows the slave, 

And there is stillness as when men lie dead, 

Or as when Death himself near some fresh grave 

Passes, and all stand hush’d to hear his tread : 

So, with still face, and downward listening head, 

The living city round her sovereign stands. 

‘Tell, thou,” the world’s majestic master said, 

**From what far depths of undiscover’d lands, 

What forest shades unknown, or realms of desart 
sands, 


‘Thou and thy strange companion here are come, 

And how a man and lion first were friends. 

What dear remember’d ties, what common home, 

What mutual impulses, or kindred ends, 

Could link you in one fate? What genius lends 

A lion such sweet soul, and to a man 

Such tender care, and such high grace extends ?” 

From side to side the applauding murmur ran ; 

Then ceased the world’s great lord, and thus th 
slave began ; 


“My master, in the years dead long ago, 

Held golden realms in Afric, far away, 

But nought of human ruth his heart might know, 
For it was cold as winter frore and gray, 

80 I, his slave, was tortured night and day, 

And tears and only sorrow were my food. 

I hoped, but hope will pine for long delay, 

I pray’d, but the deaf gods unpitying stood ; 
Desperate, at length I fled to secret rock and wood. 


“ Over the barren fiery sands I wander’d, 
"Mid the blue panic of the changeless sky ; 
And, as my starless destiny I ponder’d, 
Careless of life I grew, and wish'd to die, — 
| The great, the noble pass, and why not 1? 


AN OLD STORY. 


the lord of Rome replies. 
man nor lion 
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Then hope revived, that leaves not king nor slave, 


| And fairer now it seem’d to fight than fly 
In that great battle won but by the brave : 
Swift as my thought I rose to seek some sheltering 
cave. 


‘* Far off, far off, it lay, near flowing waters, 
| Veil'd amid grasses sheath’d with spear-like balm, 
| Where flowers of gorgeous hue, earth’s regal 
daughters, 
White, scarlet, orange, scent the air with balm, 
Where lithe and arrowy stands the pluméd palm, 
} Still in the dread blue glare of blinding noon ; 
| Here, when night dropp’d her shadow black but 
calm, 

| With weary eyes and heart all out of tune, 

I saw that welcome cave beneath the full-faced 
moon. 


**Scarce had I enter’d, scarce an opening found 
Where the pale light and vesper wind might pass, 
| When, glancing o’er the witch-like landscape round, 
{I saw, slow-moving through the blood-dropp’d 
grass, 

; A wounded lion creep. ‘ Woe and alas ! 

| This death is come for me!’ aghast I cried ; 

| ‘ But where yon water drowns the wild morass, 

| From all the ills that mortal life betide, 

That refuge will I seek which men and gods 
provide !” 


‘But, lo! a wonder! for, with lingering pace, 


The deadly lion comes, subdued and meek, 
| And human-like, looks in my human face, 
| And seems as he with human voice would speak ; 
And then, like some huge wave broken and weak, 
| Throws his gaunt length upon the cave’s rude floor, 
| And as man’s aid some wounded child may seek, 
|The gentle beast sought mine. ‘The gods restore 
The golden years,’ I cried, ‘and Love is king once 
more |’ 


| 

| ‘* He raised his suffering foot, he held it near, 

| While from the wound the cause of pain I drew ; 
And then, as use and converse lessen’d fear, 

And mutual trust ’twixt man and lion grew, 

I press’d the sore, I bathed and cleansed it, too, 
Till pure of gravel and sharp fretting sand ; 

| Then did the princely king his strength renew, 

| And, free from pain, in child-like meekness grand 
He slept, his loving foot still resting in my hand. 


| ** For three long years the lion was my mate, 

| The sentinel who watch’d my sleeping hours, 

| And in our desert realm and lonely state 

| True brother kings were we, and loving powers ; 
And often would I garland him with flowers, 

| And stroke his head, and plait his tawny mane ; 
And oft would he, ’mid reeds and sylvan bowers, 

| Hunt the swift prey, and to our hermit reign 

With food for his dear mate would still return 

} again, 


| «* And evermore the daintiest share was mine 

| Of all the game the royal hunter took ; 

| I made the sun my fire, his flame divine 

Stealing Prometheus-like ; the crystal brook 

Cool’d my parch’d lips, while still, with earnest 
look, 

|The lion near me crouch’d, or with me fed, 

And in my face, as in an open book, 

Each flitting thought or changing fancy read, 

! Or slumber’d by my side, or follow’d where I led. 





| 
| 
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**'Time fled ; and in that fair but wild oasis 
Refuge I found from fortune’s cruel blast, 

And ever down the mountain’s marble basis 
I saw the shadows which the palm-trees cast 


Athwart the peak of the blue burning air, 
But fear and hate of man still held me fast, 
And oft I sigh’d for what I dream’d of fair 


| Ay, theirs is life whose heaven of changing hues 


| Thus, e’en Androclus his despair subdues, 


Lengthen or lessen, as the daylight pass'd 


‘Conducted by 


Sheds love’s delicious warmth and hope’s sweet dews 
Over all hearts save those whom wrong makes mad; 


Lifts his meek head, nor servile now, nor sad; 
For with the light of freedom his calm eyes are glad, 


Forth fares he, follow’d by his forest mate, 


In that sweet world might lie beyond my rocky lair. | For such true-hearted friendship who can sever, 


*¢ Years pass’. I wearied of this barren life, 
So void of noble care and tender grace, 

* And give me back,’ I cried, ‘the unequal strife, | 
The agony and tumult of the race ; 

Once more I pine to see a human face, 

T'o hear sweet human speech, and man with men. 
Abroad is gone the lion to the chace, 

And I[ am free to leave this loathsome den,’ 

I said, and to the world, O fool ! return’d agen. i 


** Three days I wander’d o’er the burning sands ; 
On the fourth morn I saw the glittering light 

Of arms fall round me, from uplifted hands ; 

In vain, in vain I look’d, now left now right, 
Swart-featured men, red-handed from the fight, 
Stood round a chief whom most I knew my foe,-— 
One that in earlier years had felt the might 

Which clothes the arm truth weapons for the blow : 
To him this hour atoned for years of guilty woe. 


** A slave once more. O, grief and drear disaster ! 
Over the sands, and o’er the wild sea-foam, 
This, my chief foe, to an unpitying master 

Led me in chains, where late my lord had come, 

To the world’s mother city, sceptred Rome. 

What could Ido? My strength was to be meek ; 

A slave can have nor will, law, friend, nor home : 

I stood before my tyrant bow’d and weak, 

With sorrow-sunken eyes, and hollow hueless cheek. 


*** Master, receive,’ I cried, ‘an humbled slave ; 
? ’ ’ ; | 
} 


Each word of thine shall be my oracle, 

And, taught by sorrow to be meek and brave, 

I with a loyal heart will serve thee well, 

So thou forgive me what of old befel.’ 

I ceased ; but soon a voice, cold, stern, and clear, 

Froze my young hopes like flowers in wintry call : 

* Hence, to the lions, hence!’ Three slaves stood 
near ; 


| And wears a human look, and walks with princely 


The lion and the man so link’d by fate 
The imperial will of Rome now links for ever, 
And from Androclus parts the lion never ; 
But still, in silken leash submissive led, 
Where through the city flows the golden river, 
The lion meekly bows his regal head, 
1 


tread, 


And ever, as from house to house they go, 

Some welcome gift the wondering inmates bring, 

While flower-like round them gentle fancies grow, 

And glorify the beggar to a king ; 

For noble ends from lowliest service spring ; 

Love with her magic wand turns all to gold, 

And shows fair uses in each meanest thing, 

And thus the houseless churl elate and bold, 

In pride and reverence walk’d in the great days of 
old, 


So with Androclus and his friend it fares 

In Rome’s proud ways, ere fall the Olympian 
powers, 

Still for the pilgrim twain some hand prepares, 

And through the vernal days and summer hours, 

The people strew the knightly beast with flowers 

Yet knightlier through their love and gentleness ; 

And infant fingers cull from glimmering bowers, 

The starry blooms that haunt each dim recess, 

And clothe him as for sport in this sweet sylvan 
dress. 


And as with calm and stately step they march, 


| The people watch them with admiring eye, 


Through winding street and under sculptured arch, 
Half-veil’d in roses, as they linger by, 
And ever rings the loud exulting ery : 
** Behold the lion! he that in the East 


| Did make the man his guest and dear ally ; 


They did his wicked will, and therefore am I here. | Behold the man that heal’d the courteous beast, — 


Thine eyes behold | 


‘* The rest the Emperor knows. 
The gentle nurture of this royal beast. 
He, too, it seems, the generous and the bold, 


That watch’d my sleep, that spread the desart feast, | 


That had the freedom of the gorgeous East ; 

He, too, like me, is captive and a slave, 

Speak, and he, too, like me may be released. 

See, how he gives me back the love I give ; 

See, how the milder gods would grant the boon I 
crave |” 


The tale is told; a glad tumultuous cry 

Shows that the people’s heart is greatly stirr’d ; 
And Evoe! Evoe! hurtling rings on high, 

And Euge! Euge! echoing round is heard, 

With many a crowning and victorious word, 

In praise of that strange-storied fugitive. 

Well has the gentle slave his prayer preferr'd : 
‘Live, live!’ they ery : ‘the Emperor life will give ! 
QO, live, then, noble slave; thou princely lion, live !’ 


They live: the lion and the man are free. 
Ay, theirs is life and freedom which renews 


The light of life, and makes it bliss to be. 


The noble fellow-slaves whom Rome from death 
released,” 


OUT OF TUNE, 


For such as love peeping at society, stereo- 
scopically, or fancy exceedingly small inte- 
riors in the Dutch manner, where the area is 
limited and the figures few, the little 
cathedral town of Ivysbury will furnish 
excellent entertainment, So small indeed, in 
its whole extent, that it might be said to 
hang by the cathedral, and stand or fall, 
according to the alternative that edifice was 
inclined to choose. Therefore he who should 


| be so patient as to keep his eye fixed con- 
| tinuously to the glass, would be certain to 


see many curious and diverting things ; there 
was such an infinite variety of slides. 
Ivysbury is not one of our struggling, 
overgrowing, corpulent towns, which has long 
since overflowed its natural edge and built 
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Charles Dickens.) 


itself out away into the fields. Where the old 
cathedral is by way of accident only ; where 
it could be done without conveniently 
(saving vested rights); where there are pro- 
fane {factories and incongruous mills; and 
where, in short, no one has time to think 
of a daily service, and the choristers’ voices 
reverberate with fine effect up and down 
the empty aisles. But this Ivysbury was 
the closest, compactest thing of the kind that 
could be conceived. It was a pocket edition 
of a cathedral town, which its excellent 


| bishop might cover with his broad hand, 


or shelter under his fine shovel-hat, or put 


of his great episcopal flaps, 
lects have been known to construct from 
memory a complete plan of the place, which 


_ was indeed but an open square with a few 


lanes radiating from it, that had the property | 


| of taking the traveller back with unerring 
Low 
; houses, narrow lanes, delightful green doors 


certainty to the open square again. 


| with brass knockers like the travelling 


This was the 





sort of loose impression to be taken away by 


) travellers so often deluded back to the open 
| square, 
| running to seed, said the smart men of con- 


Ivysbury was behind the time; 


| tiguous towns. 
| likely right. 
} Perhaps to take up this finely coloured 
| slide, exhibiting the interior of our Cathedral 
| on Sunday morning at first service with all 
| the inhabitants gathered thickly and filling 
| stalls and pews regimentally with the pre- 
centor and minor canons deing their chanting, | 
and the organist in the gallery labouring, as 
at a great engine, with solemn ecclesiastical 
dignitaries in their little carved boxes sleep- 
ing devotionally (praying, that is) on pillows 
| huge as themselves, with the great ecclesias- 
tic of all, the dean, in a little carved box 
by himself,—perhaps this would most con- 
veniently bring together in one view, the 
personages of our town. 

When taken over it of a week-day, by| 
the old verger in the skull-cap, your eye does | 
not travel very high as you stand, with neck | 

| well back and hat behind you, pivoting on| 
| your heels. The roof seems to start from 
| the ground, much after the old-established 
| principle of card-houses. Everything is very 
thick, very much bulged, and out of shape, 
| The great old window at the end lights 


The smart men were very 
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away out of sight somewhere in the region | 
Humble intel-! 
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All individual singing canons have smaller 
woodpeckers and smaller beech-trees, worked 
into the extinguishers over their heads. That 
bird is my lord’s family crest. It was my 
lord’s ancestor that had the carving done. His 

yresent lordship, it was said, was likely to 
| have them restored and repaired ; which, to 
| say the truth, they want sadly. ‘The extin- 
| guishers being mostly warped all awry over 
| the canons’ heads, Yonder was my lord’s 
own pew. 

The tombs? Ay, the tombs: we must see 
|the tombs. This way, then, to the sort of 
Indian temple to Vishnoo or Bramah may 
be, running up the wall all in stages, with 
curiously painted gods. ‘This, sir, is the 
Beagles’ mausoleum, erected by John, second 
Earl of Beagles (better known as Fighting 
John), circa sixteen hundred and eight, to the 
memory of Mary Janet, his wife. The noble 
Mary Janet in a tarnished yellow ruff and 
brick-red cloak, kneels on a cushion facing 
Fighting John on another cushion, also in tar- 
nished robe. These are two excellent idols. 

On the second stage are four little Josses 
in tarnished raiment, all praying away lustily 
with their little hands up. Kinsmen of the 
House over them again, up and down at 
corners, and in uncomfortable positions, The 
woodpecker always ingeniously introduced 
as apex, 

More tombs. Small, short counters in 
by-places, of a slate-colour, cold complexion. 
Sleeping pairs done out of the snowiest 
marble, reposing together placidly on their 
marble counters, 

The slabs in the pavement once had inserip- 
tions ; all remotely connected with the noble 
family who held the Manor. The sums sunk 
(literally) in these mortuary reminders, may 
have had some effect in creating those 
straits in which the present noble head of 
the House was reported to be labouring. 
The crypt, with some curious bones and a 
general damp flavour, was to be shown, too, 


| for a small extra fee; but we will not mind 


that to-day, thank you. 

Here, then, is that diamond edition of a 
cathedral in a diamond edition of a town, 
and here on this fresh Sunday morning, when 
there is invigorating combination of frost 
and sun abroad, is our congregation gathered 
thickly as bees, to hear that morning service, 
when the new dean, Doctor Dilly, would 
show himself, for the first time, to his flock. 





| verything ; for the smaller windows down! Here, then, are the minor canons and vicars 
| the sides are so short and squeezed, that they| ranged chorally, like great white poultry, 
| almost go for nothing. Rough beams pro-| along their oaken roosting-place ; each with 
| tude everywhere disguised in whitewash. his woodpecker extinguisher awry over his 
| Please to také notice of the stalls where | head, like caps set crookedly on inebriated 
| the minor canons and singing gentry recline.| men, Beautifully indeed they chant, with 
| The carving by a pupil of Grinling Gibbons. | eyes turned heavenwards, The tenor espe- 
| There is a woodpecker busy, with natural) cially, who should be written down Mr, 
| instinct, “tapping a hollow beech-tree” right| Seraphim, for his angelic and melodious 
| Over the Lord Bishop’s stall, conjectured to| notes. Ecstatic light passes in flashes from 
| % from that master’s own hand, It is cer-| his face, as he pours his voice from mouth 
| tainly of his period, lever opened wide. The youth has light hair 
a ————— = — —— = 
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flowing back, and a forehead w hite and broad | 
asa tenor should have. Wonder, too, how 
from the huge, corpulent being full of flesh 
and unctuous juices, should proceed that un- 
natural tone, so womanish, so rich and fatty, 
being no other than Glueboys, the chief 
counter-tenor, Conjecture, too, what pro- 
digious, thoracial muscle must have those 
able-bodied men who work their organs with 
such rasping, gritty edge, that you would take 
them for so many small saw-mills. They are 
Burden, Silvertop, and“Boldman by name. 
Tough fellows that struggle hard with the 
fine mellow organ tones that came rolling in 
billows up the church and down again, drifting 
onwards; the seraphic tenor and ‘counter- 
tenor swallowing them up, or bearing them to 
the surface harmoniously. That organ right 
over the porch—in a grey rookery of its own 
where the organist siis—came from the hands 
of Dutch Silbermann, a contemporary of the 
second Earl of Beagles. 

Melodious instrument ! with pipes of gold 
and silver,and every sweet-resounding metal, 
How many Eastern gongs were melted into 
them it would be hard now to say ; but such 
ripened and mellow tones went gushing from 
them when the organist laid his fingers to 
the keys, no man who had not heard could 
scarcely conceive. That silver-pipe vegetation 
went upwards in bunches, twisted together 
and interlaced in wild luxuriance to be lost 
overhead in the ancient, woodwork. It was 
tall Indian trees in a thick jingle, only with 


long silver stems, and old oak palm-leaves up 


above. It was the huge poop and lantern of 
old ships of Spanish buil 1, floating castles— 
a similitude borne out to perfection when 
our organist, warming to his work, made the 
keys clatter; and there was heard from 
within flapping, breaking sounds, as of ship’s 
blocks and cordage in a storm, with strange 
heavings and swellings, and ‘whistlings of 
winds, It was fine to see how he rode that 
musical whirlwind. With eyes kindling, with 
fingers dancing a fierce giga upon the keys; 
feet stamping furiously upon the pedals, as 
working eternal treadles; hands clutching 
savagely at stop-handles to the right or to 
the left, with his whole soul and faculties 
directing the rushing torrent; the tall, ill- 
shapen, stooped organist does his work 
bravely. Presently, there comesa lull; then 
turning in his rookery, and leaning on his 
elbow weary, he looks down from 
the white-robed canons, Seraphim, Glue- 
boys, Burden, Silvertop, and Boldm: un, chant- | 
ing away divinely, and dwindling’ down | 
as small as they chant. He sees, too, 
from afar, the new dean sitting in his 
roost, and presently thinks—as all the 
parish thinks—what a pity an honest local 
divine—Maydew, he was called—had 
passed over. 


strangely popular; but, as was well-known, | 1 


my Lord Beagles had steeped in ; and, being 
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afar at! 


been 
Nay, he knows it had been| 
promised to the honest local divine, who was | 


SN 


(Conducted by 
great with the bishop, had it given to a par- 
ticular friend of his own. Full of chs arity 
and good works was this honest local divine, 
and the good souls of the town had paid him 
congratulatory visits. Mrs, Blushington— 
worthy woman—whose gaudy bonnet any 
one else in the rookery must have noted, had 
already marked him down for one of her off- 
spring ; and Mrs, Doctor Pipples had loose 
notions of the same sort. Uninterested par- 
ties, loving the man for his simple worth, 
said it was a cruel thing; and our long lank 
organist (who had the weight of many good 
years on him besides), felt his thin cheeks 
warming, and a sort of indignation at his 
heart as he thought of his poor disappointed 
friend. He knew well how many burdens 
were on the small stipend the cathedral fur- 
nished to him: an aged mother ; sisters unpro- 
vided for. Had it only not been promised 
and given (the parish calling clamorously for 
such appointment), it had not been so bitter; 
but—— 

But here, the responses being now done, 
the Seraphim and brethren far away below, 
are borne down and swept away in the great 
stream that comes pouring from the rookery, 
It is the Anthem, For the Lord is a Great 
God, which is lifted up on the voices of the 
Seraphim and his companions, is quavered 
by tie strained throats of tenor-men, in 
small defiance at great Dutch Silbermann in 
the rookery, biding his time; but who pre- 
sently comes tramping down upon them all, 
flooding them over, drowning them with his 
deep pedal burr, thundering in bass utterance 
that the Lord is a Great God; making all 
the roosts and oaken seats quiver with the 
deep tremor. This dies off again, and leaves 
our tall thin organ-captain to turn round on 
his elbow once more, and think what 
puffed, pompous, worldly-souled cleric the 
new dean looks, swelling in his great egg- 
shaped sleeves, gazing with metropolitan con- 
tempt on the provincials about him, ‘That is 
poor dis: P ypointed Maydew, who has now the 
trial on him of chanting prayers to his for- 
tunate superior opposite, which he does in a 
low, gentle voice. The new dean hearkens 
with curiosity ; he knows of the man, his ex- 
pectations and faiiure; knows, too, of the 
peculiar feelings of the people towards him, 
und does not Jove him too much. But his 
puffed metropolitan cheeks let no such secret 
escape. Though, when our poordivine stumbles 
and goes near to breaking down at the close, 
something very like a sour smile comes upon 
the metropolitan cheeks: which even he 
who is afar off in the rookery, cannot help 
noticing, and feels fire of anger within him. 
But here Silbermann must be let loose again, 
and roll his swelling, tumbling flood down 
the aisles, to the minor canons, to Seraphim 
and his brethren. Once more, For the Lord 
is nat led off in high quavering by Se- 
raphim and holy company, to be overborne 
again in the great stalking, stately, rumbling 
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Levent that shall burst from the rookery.! white-robed canons having defiled in proces- 
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For the Lord is a Great God: sinking, swell- sion across the aisle to where they shall 
ing, bourdoy, trumpet, great organ, every ungracefully drag those garments over their 


silver pipe, large and small, braying out that 
text. A lull once more: Silbermann is quiet 
again, and organist turning in his rookery, 
hears far below, faint voice accents. Some 
one is preaching. 

He does not, perhaps, know (being of all men 
in the parish the most retiring and incurious 
of news), that there bas been present all the 
service, listening critically to his music, a pert, 
smug creature of his own profession. Tiis Mr. 
Wilmer Smythe, R.A.M., who is so pert and 
smug on his metropolitan connection, has 
come down under the cassock of the new 
dean. As he had taught in some families 
of distinction, General Whitlow’s, K.C.B., 
Lord Rufus Penguin’s, and others, Lord 
Rufus had resolved to put him in as organist 
of his own cathedral, The holy man’s puffed 
cheeks distended even more, as he was told 
on arrival, there was one filling the office 
already with even higher qualification than 
mere competency,—a superior artist, who 
could not be dismissed without public 
camour. “Let these agriculturists croak 
themselves hoarse,” the good dean answered. 
“Lord Rufus has my promise, and out this 
music-fellow shall go. He is too old for the 
work.” Old he certainly was, running close to 
sixty, being lame besides ; and yet none more 
famous at working fine old Silbermann. 
When any new practitioner should get the 
handling of that noble Dutchman, unskilled 
in his constitution, it would be an ill day 
for the parish and the ¢athedral. No one 
knew so well his pulse’s fibres, and most 
delicate nerves, and what things were best 
forthe keeping of him in good health. Old 
Silbermann was as his child; and not so 
tender, perhaps, could he have been to his 
own offspring. Nevertheless, out he must 
go, the dean said; until persons of weight 
(and distinction also) came to him and said 
the thing could not be done safely. The 
agriculturists, always bull-headed, would not 
stand it. 

Well, at all events, the dean told Wilmer 
Smythe, R.A.M., he might as well stay, as 
there was no knowing how matters migit go. 
Lord Rufus had county friends not tar off, 


heads, our organist is now busy playing the 
congregation out. Rustling silks, of the 
gayest colours and most splendid provincial 
finery, stream out below him, while the great 
choral tempest is rioting again, blowing a 
hurricane among the Silbermann poles and 
cordage, making its timbers groan and creak, 
and the porch below quiver. So are they 
played out, and gather outside about the old 
iron-worked gate, waiting for country equi- 
pages to drive up. They see, too, the new 
dean taken up into the august company of 
my Lord Rufus Penguin, who shall set him 
down at his deanery-house, perhaps go in 
and have a glass of wine. The sun, now very 
strong and cheerful, makes the frost into 
bright spangles, sendmg home all cheerful— 
all saving our organist, who has played the last 
man and woman out, and is locking up Silber- 
mann, and who is still ruminating upon the 
ill-luck of a dear, dear friend, which dear 
comrade is at that moment slinking home 
—a mean term for a hero of dignity, but still 
the fittest for that gait of his—slinking home, 
then, to his little canon’s tenement by the 
most private road, lLuckless Maydew! 
eating his very heart out for grief and morti- 
fication, to say nothing of what ills he saw 
impending. He did not too much love the 
new broad-cheeked dignitary, or pray too 
heartily for his prosperity ; nay, had some 
feeling in him ‘of antagonistic and even 
bitter kind, For, as we all know, it is not 
because a man has the bishop’s stamp upon 
him, that he gets thereby a warranted- 
sound and virtuous nature. Unhappily, he 
is of the same foolish earth as his unclerical 
brethren, which will turn red-hot and grow 
calcined under strong heat. So was it with 
Reverend Maydew, and he renders reason of 
it to our organist, who has followed him 
down to the little green-doored tenement for 
consolation purposes. It is full time now to 
tell that this limping organist’s name was 
Twingles ; tall and ungainly organ-grinder 
as ever was, with bad, sunken chest, the 
longest ivory fingers—suited excellently for 
his trade—and the gentlest heart inside of 
that bad chest. And so he comes restlessly 


and among these he might make a fair|on his consolation errand, and hears his 


connection. 
a soon as he could conveniently have the 
present organist on the hip—well, no matter 
for the present. 
sheer scarcely repressed, the pert and smug 
man hearkened to old Silbermann under his 
enemy’s fingers. That lip curl was to be 
translated, Old-fashioned! Riccoco! 
hind the age. Silbermann was effete and 
wheezy. Better a bran new fellow,—hoarse, 
strident, shrill. Well, when it came to his 
turn they should see. 

So, the sermon being now done and all 
else concluded, and the glorious army of 


=— 


So, with curled lip and| 
| ceeds to tell all. 


Be- 


As good as hinted besides, that | friend give him reason. 


“T cannot bear to think of it,” says the 
Reverend Maydew, distractedly. “ It is next 
to utter ruin, for I have not told you all.” 

Then to his long pale counsellor he pro- 
Lhat is to say, how this 
aged parent of his, residing at a distance 
with her long race of daughters, had grown 
jubilant and exuberant upon the promised 
promotion, had on the strength of it—nay, 
upon his encouragement—taken up certain 
moneys at interest, and sent them out 
lavishly for clearance of debts and general 
largess. Poor souls! the bare revocal of the 
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promotion was surely a sufficient blow, with- 
out that cruel revocal of the moneys, now 
next to impossible. The pinched canonry 
funds, with all squeezing in the world, barely 
sufficed to keep those souls decently upon 
earth ; and how was it to be now with them ? 
Thus he told his story, to one who was about 
« poorer church-mouse than himself, and the 
two condoled together piteously. Organist 
Twingles shuffled up and down on his limping 
leg, with most woe-begone countenance, his 
wan cheeks flattening inwards painfully, as 
he feels that he has no comfort to offer 
beyond a few pounds put by and his own 
dismal sympathy. So best to leave them in 
the little parlour, which they nearly filled 
up between them—the most wretched pair, 
perhaps, in the town. 


Meantime, our new dean went his way | 


ecclesiastically with prodigious disfavour, to 
the hearty tune of murmurs and grumblings 
but ill-suppressed. For he held fast by that 
original notion of his, that here was a nest 
of the purest unmitigated rustics, unredeemed 
provincials ; he had gotten somehow amongst 
them, and the only thing for him to do was not 
to soil his own feathers. ‘This word, by the 
way, is all the more fitting, since irreverent 
folks, almost the first day they had seen him 
walk processionally, had dubbed him The 
Magpie. This was a horrible profanity, yet 
it was irresistibly suggested by his puffed, in- 
flated figure and the way his black hood fell 
behind. It was known that he had laid for 
himself a rule to keep such fry, not at arm’s 
length, but at three times that measure— 
otherwise you would never know how much 
they would encroach. Let them croak and 
rumble over their dull plebeian teacups ; 
ire did not fancy them at all. There were 
certainly some respectable county families, 
whom he was glad to know, such as Lord 
Rufus Penguin’s, General Whitlow’s, K.C.B., 
to say nothing of the Honourable Mr. 
Bolster’s. In such society, he could well 
dispense with Mrs. Blushington and her 
daughters, who gave the best ecclesiastical 
drums in the place; with Doctor Brown, 
F.R.C.S8.L ; with the collector, or representa- 
tive of the treasury in that district, a person 
of terrible importance, and whose dinners 
were the desired of all, lay and clerical. At 
the undisguised disfavour of such he could 
afford to smile sourly; and went the road 
he had chosen, the most exalted, high-blown, 
self-opiniated, and most unpopular of deans. 
Wilmer Smythe, R.A.M., meantime, was 
also choosing his road under shelter of the 
magpie skirts of his patron. Was the 
Honourable Mrs, Bolster disinclined to have 
her three daughters broken in to music under 


the eame hand that had trained Lady Mary | 


up in a metropolis? Was Mrs. General 
Whitlow averse to his teaching who directed 
the fingers of so august a being as Lady 
Louisa Badger’s niece? Were the great 
county families to turn coldly from the man 


‘he kept. 


[Conducted by 


who held credentials from such quality} 
who had breathed the same air with such 
quality 7 whose fingers had rested on pianog 
of quality? Was it in human nature, in 
flesh and blood, to be insensible to such con- 
siderations ? 

And so Wilmer Smythe, R.A.M., was 
sought and bid for eagerly by the county 
families, Poor limping Twingles and _ his 
sound musicianship was written down ag | 
exploded, and was elbowed quietly aside, | 
Up to that date, he had had the county 
families, and was accepted for want of better, 
to their surprising improvement. Now, his 
day was voted as gone by, and, one by one, 
they let him drop. Poor Twingles! he, too, 
had obscure relations in far-off regions, whom 
The smug practitioner was almost 
overworked, and had a little book which he | 
searched distractedly for a spare half-hour | 


or hour, when asked out: “ Utterly. impos- 
IT am full for the next |} 


sible, my dear sir ! 
fortnight! "M—m— Let me see. I think | 
at three on Friday week—ye-e-e-s” (then 
decidedly, and closing the book)—impos- 
sible ! that is Miss Bolster’s hour.” 

The county families said it was a shame | 
so capable a man had not the organ, So | 
Lord Rufus said to the dean over and over | 
again. But Doctor Dilly only said, placidly; 
“We must wait, my lord; we must wait a | 
little ; the thing will right itself presently.” 
Which it certainly did in a very unlooked-for 
manner. 

Unhappy Maydew all this while had been 
fighting desperately through difficulties: and 
with infinite pains and trials had raised some 
money, and so staved off ruin for a short 
span, Through which sorrows he had fretted 
himself into a sort of low fever, and was 
lying tossing in his wretched little canon’s 
room, with a dim, sickly light burning on 
the table near him, when his friend Twingles 
with hopeless face, came in to him on a 
commiserating visit. He had been writing 


| letters—long feeble scrawls, and the bed was 
covered over with fair and spoiled copies. By 


the light of the dim candle, he spoke excitedly 
to his friend of Doctor Dilly’s conduct. He 
had written to him a statement of his diffi- 
culties, and by what cruel misapprehension 
—connected a little with Doctor Dilly him- 
self—they had been brought on him. A 
cold, unfeeling answer from the Ss 
dignitary: purse-proud, over-fed, bloate 
(these were Maydew’s fever epithets) man— 
fit minister of the Church ! 

“But,” says the excited clerk, lifting 
himself, “I have been writing to him again, 
in another fashion. He shall know what I 
and all here think of him.” 

Organist Twingles listened with awe and 
terror, 

“Beware what you do! O, take care, dear 
friend !” 

Just as he was leaving the room, after 


sitting till the sickly candle had all en 
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wasted away, Maydew called him, and asked 
him to direct for him those two letters, as 
his eyes were grown feeble. “ Don’t let it 
be in your own hand,” he added, “take care 
of that.” So our simple music man did as 
he was bid, and wrote, not in his own or any- 
body else’s hand, a direction to Reverend 
Doctor Dilly. 

It might have been about a week after 


that day, when Canon Maydew had some-| 


how pulled through his light fever, and was 
gone for a few days (perhaps on a money 


quest), that a rumour got abroad in the| 
town that Doctor Dilly, the Great Dean and| 


Magnus Apollo ecclesiastical, had received 


certain letters of anonymous character :| 


letters that spoke plainly, and told him the 
mind of the whole parish concerning him. 
Presently there came to be no need for 
mystery or rumour, or anything savouring of 
uncertainty ; for Doctor Dilly, with colour in 
his swelled cheek, and fuming tempestuously, | 
was seen passing and repassing the little square 
all day long, and was heard to proclaim with a 
trumpet-tongue, that he would drag to light | 
the infamous author of those unsigned letters. 
Such diaconal indignation could not well be} 
conceived ; and indeed Lord R. Penguin and 
the Honourable Mrs. Bolster joined in} 
agreeing that it was a monstrous affront. | 
Mrs. Blushington, Doctor Brown, and others 
of that stamp, who had had the line drawn 
between them and diaconal dining, were in 
singular glee, and hoped he might receive a 
bushel of them. As to the canons, lay and 
eleric, they were all, as it were, bound hand 
and foot, and dragged into the presence of 
Doctor Dilly, to be fiercely put to the ques- 
tion ; but without profit. 

“Tt is that mean, cringing fellow, Maydew,” 
said Doctor Dilly, without disguise ; and he 
did not dissolve his Star Chamber. 

The whole parish atmosphere hurtled with 
speculation, clatter, scandal, and untiring 
gossip. How would the thing end? Whose 
was the guilty hand? Doctor Dilly fumed 
to no purpose, and was likely to continue so 
faming, only for a sudden deus ex machind, 
or theatrical god, which came to help him, in| 
the shape of Smug Wilmer Smythe, R.A.M.,| 
who, prying cursorily over the letter and its 
direction, burst out, as inspired with sudden 
afflatus : 

“I know the writing! That fellow 
Twingles has done it!” and, fetching from 
his pocket another envelope, placed the two 
together. One was disguised, beyond a doubt : | 
but still there was the same twirl and| 
flourish peeping out. It was unhappy 
Twingles who had directed it, beyond all 
question. No one had dreamt of that limp- 
ing, inoffensive, retiring person. 

“Send over to his house,” Doctor Dilly} 
said, visibly swelling. (Lord R. Penguin, | 
with other noble inquisitors, was present.) 

‘Wilmer Smythe, R.A.M., walked to the 
Window, to hide his smirks of satisfaction. 
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Presently, Organist Twingles came shuffling 
humbly in, and shrank away from the awful 
countenances of the inquisitors. He felt 
nervous before this terrible gathering, and his 
shrunk white cheeks grew more white and 
shrunk. 

“Did you write this letter, sir?” said 
Doctor Dilly, in tones that made the pri- 
soner’s heart feel cold. 

With trembling fingers he took it, and 
tried to read it. “ No, sir,” he answered, “I 
did not !” 

“He dares to deny it,” said the Grand 
Inquisitor, looking round. 

“ Never wrote it, sir,” Twingles answered, 
gathering courage, “and let Heaven be my 
witness !” 

“Matchless effrontery?” murmured the 
Dean, shaken a good deal, nevertheless. 

“Show him the envelope,’ whispered 
Familiar Smythe, R.A.M. 

“Look at that, sir,” says Doctor Dilly, 
again, sternly. 

Twingles looked at it,and started. “That's 
like my writing,” he said, doubtfully. “O,I 
recollect.” 

“Ha! ha!” says Dean and Familiar, to- 
gether. 

“ Indeed, sir,” says poor Twingles, almost 
crouching, “I did not write it. I only—” 
Then it all flashed upon him—his sick friend, 
and the bed strewn with writing. 

“ Well, sir?” said the Dean. 

But Organist Twingles was silent—had 
seals upon his lips. No one word would he 
speak, had they their rack, oiled and new- 
roped, in the next room. He would not 
betray his broken, wretched friend ; though 
he felt that those words would soon fit his 
own case. 

Mr. Dean saw how things were at once ; 
but voted him particeps criminis all the 
same. He should rue it. He had got him 
on the hip now, as he had said long before. 
Out he should go, packing. Bring forth the 
San Benito garment: give him over to the 
Familiars. Wretched, miserable ex-Organist! 
Smug Wilmer is now in thy room. Day of 
jubilation for R.A.M.!! 

Out he shall go! From the snug little 
tenement (green door, ditto palings, and 
shining knocker, two storied, and snug as a 
baby house) which from time of the founda- 
tion has been shifted from organist to 
organist. From the little garden attached, 
planted, sown, and cultivated by his own 
hands. From the old town where he was 
born and bred and reared up from a chorister 
boy upwards. From the rookery where he 
has grown to be an old man. Sunday to 
Sunday, years after years. From old Silber- 
mann himself, dear old Dutch fellow—here 
was cracking of heart-strings, wrenching of 
old affections in the cruelest, deadliest way. 
Out he must go, said Mr, Dean. 

It was a Saturday evening, an evening 
whereof the morning had brought him this 
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trouble—a cold, frosty, nipping, grey-tinted 
evening. Of an indigo tinted, bluish grey 
complexion that sent spirits down to lowest 
Fahrenheit point. There was a sombre look 
over the town also, it being whispered with 
mystery that the conspiracy had been dis- 
covered and the guilty parties punished. It 
was a great thing to talk of,a great gossiping 
god-send, The question was, who would 
play the evening service at three o’clock, 
That would set men’s minds at rest. Cer- 
tainly it would. Three o’clock came, and with 
it the greatest gathering known for years back 
at a week-day’s service. The pious folk felt a 


sudden yearning for week-day religious nutri- | 


ment, and so they clustered in and filled every 
nook of the place. The Dean himself was pre- 
sent and triumphant: so was Lord R. Pen- 
guin who, with a noble relation of his, was 
to dine that evening with Mr. Dean. 


plot should be decently celebrated, Bui who 
was to play? Any who might be loitering 
near the bottom of the church might hav 
heard feeble, tottering footsteps shuffling up 
the narrow stairs leading to the rookery. 
Such as looked back 
poor bent figure, grown older by ten years 
since the morning, dragging itself with diffi- 
culty to the feet of old Silbermann. The 
smug, R.A.M., was not so ready (nor fitted, 
perhaps) to undertake the handling of him 
at an instant’s warning ; was shy and ner- 
vous, and himselfasked of the ejected organist 
to play for one service more, “For the last 
time,” said Twingles, with a choking in his 
throat, “certainly, for the last time.” And 
so tottered on to his bench, drew out his 
stops, and rubbed together his long thin 
fingers before laying them onthe keys. Many 
eyes from below wandered furtively to the 
gnarled clusters of silver Silbermann ; 
great antique decorated poop and lantern 
being between them and the player. But 
who shall be the player ? 

Finally it comes. Such a rich tumultuous 
sweep of sound from every golden throat of 
melodious Silbermann : such sweet, full luxu- 
riance: such overflow of harmony, going 


The | 


auspicious exploding of this new gunpowder- | 


would have seen the | 
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| of 


home to hearts of the most unmusical there | 


present : 
censions : 


such dying falls: such stirring as- 
such low wails of sound: 


be credited capable of. Every bit of ancient 


oak, the dark marble counters lying in| 
noble | 

. ‘se * . . } 
Janet his wife, acrobatic kinsmen and children 


corners, John, second Earl of Beagles, 


Silber- | 
mann, with all his olden fame, would scarcely | 


perched up and down on uncomfortable points 


and corners—even the august cap and tassel 
of our stony dean set up on edge before him 
—all were felt to vibrate musically to the 
strange pedal thrum of old Dutch Silbermann. 
Were. there pipes lurking secretly within 
him, never till this hour thought of? So he 
played on—played them through it all— 
until it came to playing “ them out—for the 
last time. 


(Conducted by 


nificent, the new organist ! 
sympathies are with the poor evict ed one, 
still must it be conceded that Smith, R.A.M, 
was a giant among the stops and pedals. §o 
the men and women of the little town thought 
in their heart of hearts, as they trooped down 
to the porch—heing played out—their eyes 
wandering specul: tively to the gallery, where 
behind his Spanish poop, there was a hurri- 
eane blowing and ship’s timbers creaking, 
and our poor Twingles possessed as by some 
musical devil, was riding the storm, 
So he played them out, for the last time, 
until the last soul was clear of the porch, 
Then brought all up with a full swelling 
chord: and to him Silbermann was to be 
now silent for ever. O, the sore, straining, 
and long distending of those heart strin: gs, a8 
he moved away, only to be drawn back again 
to the shadow of loved Silbermann. Such 
violent agonising stretching for poor old ex- 
organist! Would he ever be set free, save 
by sudden snap and rupture of the lige rments? 


sweet 


»| Had there been any prying souls left in the 


chureh—but it was only the little cherubs’ 
heals, so queerly cut out of stone, on the tops 
of the great pillars, and whom nothing 
escapes, that saw him ‘do it—they must have 
observed him return softly when he had 
locked old Silbermann up for ever, and press 
his lips fervently on the keyhole. Then he 
fled away, and was gone, with all scauty 
goods, by the night coach, 


When it had got wind that, after all, it was 
not Smug Smith, with his Roman letters, who 
had so handled great Silbermann, but poor, 
expelled Twingles, there was much sensa- 


tion, The noble person joined in ties of 
consanguinity to my lord, and who was what 
is called a distinguished amateur, swore, 
with a noble oath, that it was a shame to 
turn out a fellow like that. By something! 
if he were dean and chapter and the rest 
them, he would double the man’s 
salary and set him up there for good. 
Everlasting punishment on—(word of four 
letters only) — these country town little 
squabbles, Why, up in London, they would 
see,—the man would get his own price— 
everlasting punishment on himself if he 
couldn’t, ‘To which Doctor Dilly very 
doubtfully said, “Only wait till they heard 
the new organist, that was all.” And they 
might as well, for he was to begin to- 
morrow. So back again to the little 
cathedral, 

Sunday in the eathedral. Dean, minor 
canonry, vicars-choral—dislinguished per- 
oe smart audience as before. Second 

won Beagles and the noble Janet his wife, 
with their noble progeny ; heirs male of the 
body, lawfully begotten, perched, pigeon- 
wise, on the sharp edges and corners 4s 
before. Great Silbermann as before, 18 
aspect, that is, Organist not as before. Nor 


He was grand, prodigious, mag- | indeed. 


Though our | 


| 
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So they begin. Seraphic cherubim of lay- 
choristers bend to their work. Dean swells 
egg-like. And now,indeed, for Smith, R.A.M., 
greatest organist and accomplished artist ! 
Extinguish for ever the memory of Twingles, 
ifyoucan. Wretched fellow, his sorry heart is 
all twittering and fluttering, and pit-pat! To 
say the truth, he has never bad much 
acquaintance with organ-work ; the Roman 
letters will not teach him that. He is 
nervous, and Silbermann seems to eye him 


askance, like a horse that has changed mas-| 


ters,and means mischief. Now, then, young 
Smith—to it, my musical man! Seraphic 
chaunting is stopped—bellows are full. Begin 
with vigour and spirit ! 


O wretched quavering ! most feeble tootle! | 
No courageous attack ; no fiery manipula- 


tion; no divine afflatus; nothing but a 
smooth, even, contemptible fingering. The 


pedals are too much for him; the full-stops | 


he is afraid of. Old Silbermann must be 
laughing contemptuously at him. It isa 
fiasco—a complete fiasco, aud Doctor Dilly 
hangs his head for shame. Smyth, R.A.M., is 
great, doubtless, on Belgravian and Tyburnian 
pianos running liquid rain-showers, and froth 
of the sea and cascades (he having indeed 
published many secret little pieces for young 
ladies, bearing those names) ; but for grand 
Silbermann and his fellows, he is the smallest 
pigmy. Some say he has broken down; others 
that he shuffled through, somehow; but the 
noble person, Lord Rufus’ relation, oaths it 
that he is a pure botch! which, of course, is 
final on the matter. 

But while this opinion is being ratified 
over Doctor Dilly’s claret, at about eight 
o'clock that Sunday night (and it was a very, 
very cold night, too), some shuffling sounds 
of footsteps are heard upon the stairs. The 
Dean’s own bodyman, a very proper person, is 
struggling with some intruder, and objects 
naturally to the sacred privacy of the claret 
being broken in upon. It shall be—must be 
—broken in upon if it was the king himself, 
and a ghastly white face, plainly but lately 
lifted from a sick-pillow, bursts in, The noble 
persons present are, naturally enough, ap- 
palled, Doctor Dilly thinks it a spectre. It 
was not a spectre, however, but the Reverend 
Mr. Maydew. How he told his story, to 
the effect that he, lying ill, for some days 
back, had rushed from his bed—travelling 
express —to repair wrong and injustice, as 
soon as the story of this innocent organist 
reached him, will perhaps have been divined 
readily enough, by such as have followed this 
little chronicle. 

To say the truth, our Dean was a little 
ashamed, and not disinclined to do justice. 
And when the noble kinsman, with a thump 
on the table, swore that it was a fine thing 
as ever he had seen; and that, as far as he 
was concerned, they should have the old 
organ-grinder back by next post, he was glad 
enough to yield handsomely, nay, even passed 


over Maydew’s share in the business. Even 
Deans have good corners in their hearts. 
| And so our good Twingle did really return, 
‘making a sort of triumphal re-entry, and sat 
‘again in the rookery, where he has sat ever 
since, as Sundays and festivals come round ; 
and where, of this pleasant New Year's 
morning, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, 
he has played out the old congregation, on 
the ripened, mellow, and most harmonious 
| pipes of his dear Duteh organ. 


THE FATHER OF CAOUTCHOUC. 


In eighteen hundred and nineteen, two 
men, unknown to each other, were simul- 
taneously busied in making experiments on 
caoutchouec, or india-rubber. ‘These were 
Charles Macintosh and Thomas Hancock : 
the first of whom is the father of macintoshes, 
and the latter the father of caoutchouc, It 
was only by slow degrees that rubber rose 
from its sole office of effacing the pencil- 
marks of schoolboys and artists ; for, though 
Hancock had often wondered why more was 
not made of a substance with such varied 
properties, he had not attempted to find the 
answer for himself before the year we have 
mentioned. And as for Mr. Macintosh, even 
his. first essays, which led to such com- 
plete success, were brought about by an 
accident dependent on the manufacture of 
coal-gas. 

When coal-gas was first made, the: tar and 
other liquid products aecruing accumulated 
'on the manufacturers’ hands to a trouble- 
some extent, no one knowing well what todo 
with them. Myr, Macintosh thought he could 
find a use for them in the manufacture of 
cudbear—a dye obtained from a lichen 
(Lecanora tartarea), and contracted with the 
Glasgow gas-works for all their tar and 
ammoniacal water. In his operations he 
found that when the ammonia was separated 
and the tar converted into pitch, the essen- 
tial oil, called naphtha, was left behind, and it 
occurred to him that this could be made 
available as a solution for caoutchouc. He 
made the experiment, and the result was a 
waterproof garment, thick or thin according 
to the amount of naphtha used ; which water- 
proof varnish he used in the manufacture of 
the famous macintoshes of our youth. His 
patent was taken out in eighteen hundred 
and twenty-three, and merited the fame and 
fortune it brought. 

Mr, Elancock knew nothing of this dis- 
covery. He was meditating and working in 
his own way, though indeed his initial ex- 
periment was made but vaguely, and only on 
the broad belief that “something must even- 
tually be done with so singular a substance.” 
This experiment was an attempt to dissolve 
caoutchouc in oil of turpentine ; but to no 
good result; the solutions being too thin 
and drying very ill, or rather not drying at 
all, Failing in this, he then applied the 
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rubber pur et simple to articles of dress ; | power. It did not help the matter either to 
and, in eighteen hundred and twenty, took |make the shreds into mince-meat, so as to 
out a patent for caoutchoue applied “to the | increase the number of freshly-cut surfaces ; 


wrists of gloves, to waistcoat backs and 
waistcoat bands, to pockets to prevent their 
being picked, to trouser and gaiter straps, to 
braces, to stockings and garters, to riding- 
belts, to stays, to boots, shoes, clogs, and 
pattens, when the object is to put them on 
and off without lacing or tying, to the soles 
of shoes and boots,” et cetera. But now a 
difficulty arose. How about his fastenings ? 
These india-rubber bands must be attached 
somehow, and women were set to sew tlie 
ends neatly to the stuff; but, in a short 
time, each needle prick became a rent, and 
the whole broke to pieces. Springs were then 
used ; that is, strips of rubber thicker at the 
ends where the sewing was to be than in the 
middle. But, after making special tools for 
cutting them out, and going to many other 
like expenses, the springs were returned by 
hundreds, broken and rejected, on the father’s 
hands. After a few experiments to find the 
reason of these unforeseen fractures, it was 
discovered that those springs on which 
boiling water was used after they were 
eut did not crack like the rest; and this 


the conglomerate would not hold together, 
but fell to pieces like a ball of coarse cement, 
Then Mr. Hancock bethought himself of 
tearing the shreds; and for that purpose 
constructed a machine called the Masticater, 
wherein was a cylinder armed with teeth 
that tore and teased and rended the hot 
rubber shreds savagely. Finding the machine 
becoming heavier to turn, after a certain 
time of this furious mastication, Mr. Han- 
cock opened it and took out, on his first 
inspection, a curiously grained ball—the 
grainings showing the joinings of the shreds— 
and afterwards a solid, heated, homogeneous 
mass. ‘These experiments were repeated 
until the machine (a wooden one) was worn 
out ; but the problem was solved ; the waste 
cuttings could be utilised, and the india- 
rubber manufacture was an accomplished 
fact, The first machine worked a charge of 
two ounces, the one in present use at Man- 
chester works from one hundred and eighty 
to two hundred pounds, and turns out blocks 
six feet long, twelve or thirteen inches wide, 
and seven inches thick. From the first blocks 











was the first insight of the value of heat} were cut thin sheets, which then were dried 
in the treatment of caoutchouc. All springs,| and joined by heat edge to edge, and thus 
therefore, were henceforward plunged into| made of any size that might be required; 
a hot bath as soon as cut, and no more|though the first use made of this sheet 
complaints were made of their cracking or! rubber was not one to need any great 
snapping. ‘extension, it being only to cover the necks 


kkubber was imported only in the form of} of corks, 


animals or bottles—that is, hollow cylinders! It was now found that a very useful 
of unequal circumference. These bottles Mr.| article might be made by mixing pitch and 
Hancock cut into circular strips which thus | tar together with a strong solution of caout- 
needed no sewing to fasten round the wrists|chouc, then making it up into sheets for the 
of gloves, et cetera. They were treated to a|sheathing of ships, et cetera. The first 
hot bath, passed on to the glove, kept at the| vessel so sheathed was the yacht of the late 
fullest tension, and a strip of leather was| Sir William Curtis, and the second was the 
then sewn over them; after which the| Kinnersley Castle. Waterproof garments of 
rubber was warmed, when it contracted and | various kinds, from cloaks to shoe soles; 
gathered up the glove or stocking, or what-| waterproof bags and air cushions ; billiard- 
ever it might be, in “ beautifully small, neat} table cushions ; the tires of wheels and the 
corrugations,” This was another advance.| surfaces of cylinders and rollers; washers 
The woven or ribboned rubber—now called | and collars for stop-cocks; and many surgical 
elastic par excellence—came at a later date,| instruments and mechanical appliances were 
and will be spoken of in its place. But now} continually rolling out ot Mr. Hancock’s 
the waste cuttings had become an unmanage-| works; each new application developing some 
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able heap, and with the scanty supply of 
fresh caoutchouc in the market, Mr, Han- 
cock felt that he must make some good of his 
superfluities ; restore and re-embody them, 
so to speak, if he intended to push his trade 
further. He did not know very well how to 
set about this ; but the first thing he tried 
was a Papin’s Digester, from which he got a 
thick fiuid like treacle, but not of half so} 
much use. Then he endeavoured to utilise | 
his discovery of the uniting quality of fresh-| 
cut surfaces, if subjected to heat. But, though | 
he obtained, by means of a mould, pressure, | 
and heat, solid blocks of four or tive inches 
long, the experiment was not considered 
conclusive, or, on the whole, of much working 


new feature which modified or controlled the 
operations of the future. Thus, exposure to 
the sun’s rays was found to decompose light- 
coloured rubber ; and this led to the dis- 
covery of the value of colouring or blackening 
such as had to be exposed ; which discovery 
led to further results still, as time and expe- 
rience went on. A kind of artificial leather 
was now made, “by saturating felt, carded 
wool, and hair, and in combining other fibrous 
substances, such as hemp and flax, with the 
liquid rubber, and when dry submitting the 
whole to pressure.” This process turned out 
a strong and tough material, like real leather 
in appearance ; the tougher kinds of which 


were used for such rough things as _ 
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| the failure to a success. 





| weakened and broken, 
| reeded; and air-beds and cushions of this 


inventors of waterproof garments, 


| loose and large as possible, 


| down all the seams, 
| tired of such a wearisome controversy, and 
| feeling that the character of their goods and | 
} Consequent spread of their trade, depended 
; 2 & more intelligent treatment, opened retail 





Charles Dickens.) 

soles, hose-pipes, straps, harness, et cetera, | 
while the thinner and more delicate could be 
coloured of any tint desired, and worked and | 
tooled so as to entirely resemble leather. | 
This was the beginning of the artificial 
leather with which the commercial world has 
been so fully oeent of late. Mr. Hancock 
pushed this application to all kinds of uses ; 


and he notes with pride that one of the first| 
of the strong straps given out for steam) 


machinery was used by Brunel in sinking 
the shaft for the Thames Tunnel. ‘These are} 
little historic triumphs pleasant to the in- 
ventor’s soul. Air-beds and air-cushions had 
been made for some time ; but all in a simple} 
shape as a mere square or bag inflated and 
fastened. As beds, these bags were not 
satisfactory. They were too elastic and 
always ended by rolling their occupants out 
on to the floor. The same with the cushions, 
which made the sitter like a parched pea on 
adrum-head. And, with all their elasticity, 
allowed of no repose. The thing, though so 
much needed, was evidently a failure, when 
alucky thought came into the father’s mind, 
and, as is usual with lucky thonghts, changed 
The beds and 


cushions and seats were divided into com- 
partments, each compartment being a sepa- 
rate little air-chamber, at the first stitched 
down between the divisions, but afterwards, 
as at present, made by glueing together the 
two pieces of cloth with the proper number | 


of channels. Thus the most perfect elasticity | 
was obtained, while the hostile excess was 
They were called| 


reeded form were used by George the Fourth 
in his last illness, which doubtless hallows 


THE FATHER OF CAOUTCHOUC., 





them to the minds of many reverent of royal 
fashions. 

The tailors were thorns in the sides of the 
Indif- 
ferentto the admonitions of the manufacturers, 
they would persist in making up tight coats 
and well-fitting surtouts, and would accept 
none of the physiological reasons which made 
it necessary to have a waterproof garment as 
Also in the 
matter of the seaming and stitching they 


| were obstinate and stupid, and sent out, as 
_ waterproof, coats and capes punctured in 
| every seam with innumerable needle-holes 
| which let in the rain as if through a minute 
| colander. 
| send back their work to the manufactory to 
| have the seams lined and made proof; and 
| some of them, to show their skill and superior 
| knowledge—also to make good and sure work 


They were offended when told to 


—actually put in a double row of stitching 
So that the firm, getting 


shops, where they made up their own goods, 
aud where they had several skirmishes even 
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with their best workmen, who would still 
persist in pinning their work like ordinary 
cloths, 

The end of these tailoring troubles was not 
seen yet. Though the inside of the seam was 
proofed, the tailor’s thread took up the mois- 
ture on the outside, and, by capillary attrac- 
tion, conveyed it to all the threads of the 
inner cloth of the macintosh. However, all 
these difficulties were conquered by degrees ; 
and when the Duke of York wore a blue 
cloth waterproof military cloak, lined with 
erimson silk, and the Guards adopted drab 
cambric capes (waterproof as well) the public 
took up the fashion, and macintoshes became 
an institution, But then followed disap- 
pointments and ill-fame because of the defec- 
tive quality of certain pieces of cloth which 
decomposed and would not wear. These 
were woollen cloths, waterproofed ; and after 
much trouble it was found that they had not 
been sufficiently cleansed from grease—grease 
being of all things the most fatal to the lon- 
gevity of caoutchouc, Above nine hundred 
pounds’ worth of goods were discovered so 
decomposing; and the firm got damages 
against its disobedient weavers. Then the 
railways superseded the necessity which 
mail-coach travellers had had of defending 
themselves against the weather; and the 
doctors, who had always raved against wet 
skins and exposure as the two greatest 
sources of disease, suddenly found that water- 
proofs were even more injurious ; raised a cry 
and created a panic; and, under all these 
hindrances, the trade came to a considerable 
halt. 

Hancock and Macintosh had been united 
in business for some time, though not yet 
actually partners; still, it was all a joint 
concern now, and whatever new applications 
of the manufacture were made, belonged as 
much to one as to the other. They made the 
beautiful india-rubber balls covered with silk 
netting, so dear to our chubby-fisted babies 
in the nursery; they made surgical instru- 
ments, and no end of hose-pipes—which paid 
them better than babies’ balis or fancy-work. 
Their hose-pipes were at last introduced into 
breweries, but found to give a bad taste to 
the beer, and on the point of being abandoned, 
However, on allowing the waste liquor to 
run through them for some time, they lost 
their peculiar caoutchouc flavour, and 
eighteen hundred feet of rubber hose pipe 
were employed in Barclay’s brewery alone. 
Then they took to making shoes—the Ame- 
vican over-shoes not having yet appeared ; 
and then Government had a few trifles of 
them ; such as waterproof calico for covering 
cartridges, and saddle water-decks for 
throwing over the saddle when the soldier 
had dismounted, This was the sum and 
substance of Government patrovage up to 
this time. 

In eighteen hundred and twenty-eight 
machinery and material were taken over to 
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Paris ; but there was considerable delay and 
no little trouble with the custom-house at 
Calais. Permission had to be written for | 
from the authorities at Paris, and in the 
meantime the patentees famed, and cocked- | 
hate stirred up the villanously-smelling com- | 
pound, and wondered what infernal ma- 
chine it was to prime. At last with 
a contemptuous Chimie applied to this 
evil-scented stuff, all was suffered to pass 
under the protest of disgust and ignorance ; 
and the first French caoutchouc manu- 
factory was established, to the edification 
of the authorities, still mindful of the chances 
of some tremendous iniquity contained in 
the odd-looking machinery and nauseous 
Chimie. 

A German wove over the elastic threads, 
but was obliged to goto Paris to learn how 
to fasten off the ends. Of course such a hint 
was not lost, and the English firm soon turned 
out woven elastic, both in cloth and ribbon. 
It was difficult to keep these elastic threads 
straight, for one was perhaps stretched out 
to a greater degree of tension than the other, 
and the effect was too often a mere piece of 
uneven pucker. So, to remedy this, the 
threads were plunged into a hot bath, then 
taken out and stretched on the frame till 
they became stiffened by cold; they could 
then be woven easily and cannily under these 
conditions ; and, when the weaving was com- 
pleted, a hot iron passed over the cloth broke 
the spell, restored their resilience to the 
threads, and the cloth or ribbon gathered up 
in those beautiful little plaits we are all 
familiar with in ribbon elastic. Boats and 
pontoons were made on the same principle of 
compartments as the air-beds and cushions ; 
diving-dresses, life-preservers, and swimming 
belts, fishing trousers and wading boots, 
balls, gloves, and leggings for cricket, a ball 
for letters at sea, so that should the ship fail 
the letters might be thrown pvecuenal and 
eventually saved; and a cloak that might 
be made into a boat; and above all, Mr. 
LBrockedon’s corks were made. Those corks 
seemed to have lain very near the 
father’s heart. But they promised better 
things than were fulfilled: for though ad-| 
mirable at first, they soon lost their elas- 
ticity by cold, and after a time became) 
harder and less elastic than the wood they | 
were to supersede. 

About this time an American came over to 
dispose of a secret ; not quite his own, he said. | 
Something had been found out that would 
prevent the rubber from stiffening by cold, 
and that rendered it indifferent to solvents, 
heat, and oils. Mr. Brockedon got some 
specimen bits, which he gave to Mr. Hancock, 
and the father pinched and pulled and tested | 
and smelt, and found sulphur in the speci- 
mens—and so got on the trace of the secret, 
Whereupon he took out a patent, and the 
American went home—if he ever went home 
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reward. This was in point of fact the famous 
vulcanised india-rubber which Mr. Hancock 
thus discovered and applied—that horribly 
scented stuff which is so curious and useful, 
so common and so offensive. And thus we 
have the beginning of that branch of the 
manufacture which turns out the most elastic 
material known, as well as a hard and horny 
substance that can be cut by carpenters’ 
tools, and turned in a lathe as ebony or ivory 
might be; that makes combs and knife 
handles equal to tortoise shell ; jet black 
flutes equal to ebony; bracelets, pens and 
penholders, picture-frames, and embossed 
ornaments, at the same time that it gives 
carriage-springs and railway-tires, machinery 


| bands, hose-pipes and tubings, tvouser-straps 


and shoulder-straps, printers’ blankets and 
letter-bands, and takes exquisite casts from 
copper and other engravings. All these 
multifarious things from the elastic substance 
that closes over a pistol ball, and is not 
dinted with blows that will break six-inch 
shot to fragments! Then Mr. Brockedon’s 
corks were brought to real perfection ; being 
actually turned by the sulphur of the colour 
of cork, and insensible to cold, And was not 
that a triumph ? 

Hayward’s Rubber Company (American) 
next infringed the patent for vulcanisation 
by sending over the American over-shoes, 
which the firm had also begun to make ; and 
later, a trial took place which troubled the 
father not a little. He won his cause, re- 
established the impugned validity of his 
patent; and from the dates and remini- 
scences he was forced to bring forward in 
his defence came this book—The Personal 
Narrative of the Caoutchouc Manufacture in 
England. By Thomas Hancock. 

And now, what is caoutchouc? Called 
gum elastic it has none of ‘the characters of 
gum, being insoluble in water; nor is it a 
resin, for it is insoluble in alcohol. Hther, 
naphtha, oil of turpentine, chloroform, and 
sulphuret of carbon all dissolve it; but 
naphtha and oil of turpentine are the best 
solvents. Nothing was known of its origin 
or formation for many years, It came to this 
country in the shapes of bottles and animals, 
and was sold as high as a guinea the ounce, 
for the sole purpose of rubbing out pencil 
marks—no one dreaming of the brilliant 
career it was to have. The first reliable ac- 
count of it ever received in Europe was sent 
by De la Condamine to the French Academy 
in seventeen hundred and thirty-six, describ- 
ing it as the inspissated juice of a tree called 
by the natives hevee. In seventeen hundred 
and fifty-one Frisnan found the same tree in 
Cayenne; and it is now known to be the 
produce of many trees growing in South 
America and the East Indies. These are the 
most important of the caoutchouc-yielding 
trees. 

First. Siphonia elastica ; one of the spurge 


at all—minus his secret, his patent, and his | tribe, found in the dense forests on the banks 
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of the Amazon, and yielding the caoutchouc| respite after these tappings and cuttings 
of Para. The trees are from fifty to sixty| before attacked again ; but another, though 
feet high, and from two to two and a half| an illegal manner of obtaining the milk is, by 
feet in diameter, of a grey and thin bark,| binding the tree at the top and bottom with 
and a white light wood. The leaves are| willow twigs, and drawing off all the juice at 
green above, and ash colour beneath; the} one incision. This is forbidden, because in- 
greenish-coloured flowers in small loose/ variably fatal. Other things have been tried 
bunches; the fruit is as large as a wal-| for the smoking process, and various woods 
nut, and the seeds are the size of a filbert,| and nuts have been tested ; but the Indians 
shining and mottled with brown upon grey, | all prefer the Urucari nuts, the smoke of 
like castor-oil seeds; pleasant to eat and not| which they say can alone make manufactured 





hurtful. 

Second. The Hancornia speciosa; found 
about Pernambuco, Oliuda, and Bahia; the} 
size of an ordinary apple tree, and not unlike 
a weeping birch in appearance. The fruit| 
is like an Orleans plum, yellow streaked! 
with red and of delicious flavour. This kind| 
yields the Pernambuco caoutchouc, and is of | 
the same natural order as that which con-| 
tains the periwinkle and all the rest of the| 
Apocynaceous, or dogbune tribe. 

Third. Ficus elastica, one of the nettle 
tribe ; rising into a tree as large as an English | 
sycamore, with a wood so light and porous 
asto be fit only for fuel or chareoal, The 
natives use the fresh milk for liming the 
inside of their fluid-bearing vessels, and| 
make the caoutchouc itself into candies and | 
flambeaux. 

Fourth. Urceola elastica ; a kind of jungle | 
vine, discovered in seventeen hundred and| 
ninety-eight in Prince of Wales’s Island by | 
Mr. James Howison. He and a party were | 
cutting their way through a jungle, when| 
they found that their cutlasses, which had 
cleaved through a kind of vine, became 
covered with milk which, drying, left on 
them a substance like American caoutchouc, 
“The vine was as thick as a man’s arm, with | 
astrong, cracked, ash-coloured bark. It had} 
joints at a small distance from each other; 
often sent out roots, seldom branches; ran 
along’ the ground to a great length, and at 
last rose upon the highest trees into the open 
air.” It has clusters of small greenish flowers 
like ‘a lilac, and is one of the dogbanes, the 
same.as the Hancornia. These are the chiefs 
of all the rest. 

Caoutchouc is obtained by making incisions 
in the various trees ; the first about a man’s 
height from the ground, and catching the 
milk in little clay bowls that hold about a! 
tumblerful. These bowls are filled in three 
hours if the tree is fruitful. When this first | 
cutting ceases to run, another is made lower | 
down, and so on, until the tree is exhausted. | 
The Indians then pour the milk into larger 
vessels,and light a fire of the Urucari or Inaja| 
huts, which yield a thick oily smoke said to 
be of great value in the process. ‘They have 
clay moulds of bottles, animals, &c., which | 
they dip into the milk and hold over the | 
smoke till dry, repeating this until the rubber 
of sufficient thickness, when they take it 
of the mould, and the native manufacture is 
aan end. A tree must have two years 


caoutchouc as it should be—soft, silky, elastic, 
and clean. 


A COURT WITHOUT APPEAL, 


Tuose who admire everything that belongs 
to the age of chivalry and romance, admire 
The Courts of Love most. The world is 
full of the jingle and clatter of Courts of 
Divorce, of Probate, of Chancery, and all the 
rest of it. Of course they are necessary, 
but they are necessary because man is 
selfish, and spiteful, and stupid,—so different 
from what he was. Bring back the times 
when they were not; when the highest 
court was the Court of Love; when there 
were no juries of city shopkeepers, but 
conclaves of earnest and impartial dames 
and maidens; when, instead of bullying 
barristers, there were gentle and quick- 
witted lady-pleaders ; when stately matrons 
were the most honoured judges. 

Everything about modern courts is in 
keeping: dismal, dingy, dirty. Everything 
about those medieval courts was in keeping, 
too: bright, sparkling, tender, The session 
commenced in the gay Spring time; the 
branches of an elm tree, just covered with 
young leaves, formed a fitting roof; the 
beautiful flowers and merry birds, within 
sight and hearing, harmonised with the pro- 
ceedings ; the ladies who held office in the 
court were dressed in nature’s colour, green ; 
The president, sometimes a knight, but 
oftener a lady, had to be well versed in the 
forms of chivalry, and experienced in the 
precepts and practices of love. The names of 
four illustrious judges are handed down: 
Queen Eleanor, wife first of the French Louis 
the Seventh, and afterwards of the English 
Henry the Second ; Viscountess‘Ermengarde 
of Narbonne ; the Countess of Champagne ; 
and the Countess of Flanders. Most noted 
among the males were Richard the Lion- 
hearted, and Alfonso of Arragon. 

Thirty-one articles were the basis of all the 
court’s proceedings, as well as rules for 
guidance in private life. Here are some of 
them translated out of André’s fourteenth 
century Latin :— 


No one can love who is not driven by ‘the force of 
love. 

He who hastens not cannot love. 

Love never dwells in the house of avarice, 

Love is always increasing or diminishing. 

















When once love begins to slacken, it soon dies ; 
it seldom gains strength again. 

The true lover is always timid. 

No one must have two attachments at the same 
time. 

Every lover should come before his mistress with 
a pallid face. 

The death of a lover is to be followed by two 
years of widowhood. 


The cases brought under the jurisdiction of 
the court were of sufficient diversity. A few 
questions, with their decisions, I shall now 
eull from André the Chaplain, Martial 
d’Auvergne, and other authorities of that 
age. 

"Ones this problem was propounded: Do 
the greatest affection and liveliest attach- 
ment exist between lovers or married per- 
sons? The Lady Ermengarde thus deter- 
mined the matter: The attachment of the 
married and the tender affection of lovers, are 
altogether different sentiments. No just 
comparison can be established between ob- 
jects which have neither resemblance nor 
relation to one another. 

This question is theoretical: other and 
more practical ones are cited. A knight 
claimed redress under the following circum- 
stances: His mistress had strictly enjoined 
him never to contend publicly. But one day! 
he was thrown into the company of some 
lords and ladies, who said disparaging things 
about the object of his love. At first he 
restrained his wrath, but at last was over- 
cee by the desire of maintaining the 
nonour and defending the name of the absent 
one. She, instead of thanking him, with- 
drew her favour, because he had broken the 
pledge exacted. The Countess of Cham- 

agne, however, when the dispute was 

rought before her, judged that the lady had 
been unlawfully severe, and that a knight 
could never incur blame by repelling charges 
brought against his mistress, 

Another knight had a more serious griev- 
ance, 
of Champagne, when she was sitting in a full | 
court of sixty ladies, and said that he had 
been tenderly attached to a lady whom dis- 
tance and his other duties prevented him from 
meeting as often as he liked. They had, 
however, established a means of communica- 
tion by means of his secretary, and for a time 
all went happily. But at length the faith- 
less secretary showed his perfidy. He made 
offer ot devotion to his master’s mistress, and 
succeeded in drawing off her affections, thus| 
violating the most sacred laws of love and) 
honour. The court, after mature delibera- 
tion, uttered this decision: That the dis-| 
honourable secretary had found his mate in 
the lady who could encourage his advances, | 
and that the knight might be glad to leave 
them to what enjoyment their base alliance! 
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| morous trial. 


He appeared before the same Countess | 
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could afford; but it was decreed that they, 
having broken the rule of chivalry, should be 


for ever precluded from chivalrous society : 


they must never seek the esteem of knights 
or ladies, and never show themselves in any 
court of love, 

In contrast to this action for breach of 
promise, take the instance of a more hu- 
It is the great case of The 
Kiss, in which a lady demanded damages for 
the felonious taking of that article. The 
defendant pleaded that he had long been 
deeply attached to the plaintiff, and that 
three months previously she had promised to 
bestow on him a kiss; yet, as often as he 
claimed the fulfilment of the pledge, she put 
him off with some excuse or other. At last, 
he said, he could wait no longer ; and, when 
the lady’s husband was out of the way, he 
took her and it by storm. The plaintiff re- 
joined that, in making the promise, she had 
limited herself to no period, and that, if left 
to herself, she would have fulfilled it in 
proper time. But the court (which, I find, 
generally favoured the distressed cavaliers) 
overruled this excuse as trivial, gave judg- 
ment against the ~e condemned her to 
pay all costs, and, in addition, to furnish a 
supplementary kiss, 

There is another kiss affair chronicled, 
which, for the credit of the sex, I wish I 
could find reason to doubt. A knight sum- 
moned his mistress before the court on the 
charge of pricking one cheek while pressing 
her lips against the other, with intent, &. 
The lady asserted that the kiss had been 
taken, not given, and that the wound, if 
inflicted at all, was the accidental result of 
her proper resistance, But unanswerable 
evidence was brought; medical certificates 
were produced; and her statement was 
clearly disproved. It was decreed that, by 
way of reparation, she should kiss the in- 


|jured cheek as often as the plaintiff chose, 


until it was healed, 

All these trials took place in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries; and, alas! this 
is the nineteenth. The Court of Love is 
a dead thing; its last assembly took place 
about the year thirteen hundred and eighty- 
two. Its nearest resemblance, faint as it 18, 
is to be seen in modern breach of promise 
actions, where love is paid for in bank-notes, 
and in the editorial columns of penny 
journals, There Betsy is informed that, 
however intense her feelings, she must sub- 
mit to the custom which prescribes that the 
gentleman shall make the offer of marriage. 
‘here Susan is told that it is quite allowable 
for affianced lovers to kiss one another. And 
there John Thomas is counselled to prefer 
the sober cook to the flighty nursery-maid, 
How are the mighty fallen! Llow is the 
sublime travestied ! 
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